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e,  Terry,  and  let  him  catch  him 


said  Fred 


And  they  both  released  Greene 


h  a  howl  of  savage  joy,  dashed  out  in  pursuit 
scended  the  steps  of  the  piazza  when  Greene 


.  The  other  had  just  de 
sprang  upon  him. 
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FRED  FEARNOT’S  HONOR 


OR 


BACKING  UP  HIS  WORD 


By  HAL  STANDISH 


•  CHAPTER  I. 


FRED  FEAR  In  OT  AND  FARMER  BUSBEE. 


The  summer  visitors  had  left  New  Era  and  returned  to  their 
homes,  leaving  Fearnot,  Olcott  and  the  others  to  count  up  the 
profits  of  the  season. 

They  found  they  had  sold  many  lots,  and  that  the  purchasers 
had  let  out  contracts  for  the  building  of  business  houses  and 
cottages  to  the  number  of  two  score. 

They  were  satisfied — yea,  more  than  satisfied,  and  congratu¬ 
lated  each  other. 

“Boys.*’  said  Fred,  *‘if  we  keep  up  at  this  rate  we'll  soon  be 
down  on  the  map  of  the  State  as  a  flourishing  little  city.” 

“Yes,”  assented  Terry;  “but  let  me  tell  you  that  if  wo  don’t 
buy  up  some  more  of  the  land  back  of  us  here,  we’ll  soon  find 
ourselves  in  trouble  about  the  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
liquor.” 

“What  land  are  you  speaking  about,  Terry?” 

“That  which  lies  between  here  and  Centerville.” 

“Oh,  thunder!  You  don’t  mean  that  we  should  buy  up  all 
that  land,  do  you?” 

“No,  not  all  of  it;  but  we  should  extend  at  least  a  couple  of 
miles  out  from  our  present  boundaries,  for  if  we  don’t,  parties 
■will  buy  and  build  there,  and  a  lot  of  saloons  will  spring  up.” 

“I’ve  been  thinking  about  that,”  said  Duncan.  “I  strolled 
out  that  way  last  Sunday  with  a  friend  and  found  many  really 
beautiful  building  lots,  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  post- 
office,  and  if  a  saloon  should  be  put  up  out  there,  we  had  just 
as  well  have  it  here  in  New  Era.  Men  don’t  mind  going  a  mile 
or  even  two  for  a  few  drinks.” 


“Of  course  not,”  put  in  Joe  Jencks.  “A  great  many  of  them 
go  six  miles  now  to  Centerville,  and  come  back  with  jugs  and 
bottles  filled  with  the  stuff.  The  saloon-keepers  over  there  get 
their  money  and  we  get  their  drunks.” 

“Well,  if  we  go  to  buying  any  land  there  now,”  Fred  re¬ 
marked,  “we’ll  have  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  for  it  than  the 
owners  were  asking  one  and  two  years  ago.” 

“Yes,  of  course.  Population  gives  value  to  real  estate,  and 
this  place  is  growing  right  along.  By  and  by  some  enterprising 
fellow  will  get  hold  of  a  few  acres,  build  a  saloon  and  have  a 
regular  summer  beer  garden  there,  and  as  the  men  live  here, 
they  would  come  back  from  it  drunk;  so  we  would  have  the 
worst  end  of  it." 


“Well,  see  here.  Don’t  mention  it  to  any  one,  for  if  it  gets 
out  that  we  are  thinking  about  making  such  a  purchase  the 
owners  of  the  land  will  at  once  double  their  price.  I’ll  put  on 
a  d:t-  guise,  and,  as  a  stranger,  talk  with  the  farmers  and  see 
whaPthey  will  sell  out  for.  Probably  it  might  pay  to  get  an 
option  on  their  lands  at  certain  prices,  and  in  that  case  they 

can’t  sell  it  to  anybody  but  us.” 

“I  guess  you  can’t  catch  them  in  a  trap  like  that,”  and  Terry 

shook  his  bead.  „  ,  ,  , 

“I'd  wag'-r  you  couldn’t  catch  old  Busbee  that  way,”  laughed 
DPk  Dunean.  “He’s  a  sharp  old  fellow.  1  met  him  once  and 
found  that  he  was  calculating  that  some  day  a  portion  of  the 
town  would  slop  over  onto  his  land  and  make  him  very  rich.” 
»  How  many  aoroH  does  he  own?  Fred  asked. 

"About  eighty,  I  believe,  arid  some  of  it  lies  well,  too,  right 


j  along  the  main  road  between  here  and  Centerville.  It  is  within 
j  three-quarters  of  a  mtye  of  the  post-office.  We  could  have 
j  bought  it  a  year  ago  for  less  than  half  what  he  will  ask  for  it 
now.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  hypnotizing  him  and  getting  it  for 
a  dollar  an  acre?”  Dick  Duncan  suggested. 

“Yes,  and  buy  the  biggest  sort  of  a  lawsuit,  too,”  answered 
Terry,  “for  he  would  go  back  on  it.” 

“Oh,  that’s  out  of  the  question,”  said  Fred.  “I’ll  try  to  fiDd 
out  his  present  price  or  else  get  at  what  he  intends  doing.” 

“Say,"  said  Joe,  “I’ll  wager  a  supper  for  the  crowd  of  us 
that  he  has  either  had  an  offer  for  it  already  or  else  suggestions 
made  to  him  which,  if  he  acts  upon,  will  give  us  a  lot  of 
trouble.” 

“I’ll  find  out  about  that,”  said  Fred,  and  the  next  day,  dis¬ 
guised  as  an  elderly  man,  he  walked  out  to  Busbee’s  place, 
pretending  to  be  in  quest  of  a  good  milch  cow. 

Busbee  was  a  good  farmer.  He  was  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
a  tough,  sturdy  old  fellow  with  a  wife  and  three  children,  one 
son  and  two  daughters.  He  cultivated  about  sixty  acres  of 
his  land,  mostly  as  a  dairy  farm.  He  raised  a  great  deal  of 
fruit,  and  his  wife  and  daughters  made  most  excellent  butter. 

“Are  you  Mr.  Busbee?”  Fred  asked  as  he  approached  the  old 
man,  whom  he  found  at  work  in  his  barnyard. 

“Yes,  that’s  my  name,  sir.” 

“I  live  at  New  Era,  or  at  least  am  going  to  live  there  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  settled  in  our  new  home,  and  my  wife  insists 
on  my  getting  a  good  Jersey  cow  for  her.  Mr.  Quinn,  at  the 
hotel,  said  you  had  some  of  the  best  in  the  county,  but  that 
he  didn’t  know  whether  or  not  you  would  sell.  I  told  him  there 
was  only  one  way  to  find  out,  and  that  was  to  see  you  about  it." 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  farmer.  “It’s  a  rule  of  mine,  if  i 
want  to  find  out  anything,  to  ask.  What  do  you  want  to  pay 
for  a  cow?” 

“Really,  I  don’t  know  that  I  can  answer  that  question.  1 
can  tell  you,  though,  what  I  don’t  want  to  pay.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  the  farmer.  “Let  us  hear  that,  then.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  want  to  pay  one  cent  more  than  the  cow  is 
worth.  I  expect  to  pay  more  for  a  three-gallon  cow  than  a 
two-gallon  one,  and  I  would  pay  more  for  a  five-gallon  cow 
than  for  one  that  gives  less.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  a  five-gallon  cow  is  worth  a  lot 
of  money,”  said  Busbee.  “I’m  not  raising  any  cows  for  sale. 
i  I  haven’t  got  any  poor  stock.  It  don’t  pay  to  keep  them.  A 
five-gallon  cow  won’t  eat  any  more  than  a  three-gallon  one,  so 
you  see  how  it  pays  to  keep  the  best.” 

“Oh,  yes;  I  understand  that.  What  can  you  sell  me  a  good 
three  or  four  gallon  cow  for?” 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  cows,  mister?" 

“I  can’t  say  that  I  do,  but  I  know  good  milk  and  butter  when 
I  taste  it.  If  I  buy  one  I  want  to  pay  in  proportion  to  her 
yield  of  milk.” 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  guarantee  her  to  yield  so  many  gallons  a 
day  under  anybody  else’s  feeding  except  my  own,”  said  Busbee, 
i  which  shows  he  was  about  ten  thousand  miles  away  from  being 
a  fool.  “A  cow  that  would  give  four  gallons  under  my  feeding 
might  not  give  but  three?  gallons  under  somebody  else’s  sys¬ 
tem.  ” 

“1  can  understand  well  enough,  but  why  couldn't  you  give 
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instructions,  and  why  can’t  another  one  follow  them  and  get 
the  same  yield?” 

“Well,  he  might,  and  he  ought  to;  but  there’s  something 
else  besides  feeding.  It  is  the  method  of  attending  to  a  cow. 
Mine  are  fed  and  milked  in  clean  stalls  and  carefully  attended 
to.  But  cows  that  are  turned  out  to  pasture,  left  to  pick  their 
own  feed  and  bring  home  their  milk,  and  as  soon  as  the  milk 
is  given  up  they  are  turned  out  to  shift  for  themselves  until 
next  morning,  which  thousands  do,  wouldn't  yield  as  much  as 
my  cows  do.  You  see,  a  cow  is  a  machine.  A  grist  mill  will 
yield  flour  or  meal  in  proportion  as  the  hopper  is  fed.  She 
simply  turns  the  provender  you  give  her  into  milk,  and  the 
quantity  and  quality  that  is  fed  to  her  determines  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  milk  and  butter.” 

“That’s  ail  right.  I  can  understand  that.  Let  me  see  a 
three  or  four  gallon  cow  and  then  give  me  your  price.” 

Busbee  had  about  thirty-five  head  of  cattle.  He  showed  them 
all  to  his  visitor,  and  two  of  his  meij  had  records  of  the  yield 
of  milk  from  each  one.  The  record  was  kept  daily. 

Fred  admired  the  old  man’s  business  methods,  and  soon 
saw  that  the  old  fellow  was  right  up  to  date  in  his  line  of  busi¬ 
ness.  ’> 

He  finally  selected  a  cow  that  struck  his  fancy  and  asked 
the  price  of  her. 

“Well,  that  cow  yields  along  through  the  winter  about  four 
gallons  of  milk  a  day,  but  in  the  spring,  when  there’s  plenty 
of  green  grass,  she  goes  a  gallon  a  day  better,”  said  Busbee. 
“She’s  worth  every  cent  of  five  hundred  dollars.” 

“Oh,  it’s  cheaper  to  buy  your  milk,  I  guess.  I’d  rather  buy 
your  milk  and  butter  daily,  as  we  need  it,  than  to  invest  five 
hundred  dollars  in  a  cow.” 

“Well,  you  know  best  about  that,”  returned  Busbee.  “I 
wouldn’t  take  a  cent  less  for  her.  If  you  take  a  pencil  and 
figure  it  out,  you’ll  find  that  that  much  yield  of  milk,  at  whole¬ 
sale  market  prices,  will  pay  a  big  interest  on  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.” 

“The  deuce  you  say!” 

“I  can  do  it  easily  enough.  Just  take  your  pencil  now  I’ll 
give  you  the  cost  of  keeping  the  cow,  including  the  interest 
on  her  value,  say  five  hundred  dollars,  as  well  as  her  share  of 
the  interest  on  the  value  of  the  entire  farm  itself;  and  also 
the  cost  of  getting  the  milk  to  market.” 

Fred  put  down  the  figures  as  the  old  man  gave  them  to  him, 
for  he  was  quite  interested. 

Then  he  put  down  the  four  gallons  of  milk  daily  at  the 
wholesale  price  it  brought  when  delivered  in  the  market.  He 
figured  it  all  out,  and  found  that  Busbee  was  more  than  right, 
that  one  cow  alone  paid  about  ten  per  cent,  on  a  thousand 
dollars,  provided  the  statement  of  the  amount  of  milk  she  pro¬ 
duced  w'as  correct. 

“Now,  if  she  should  happen  to  become  injured,  so  I’d  have 
to  kill  her,  the  hide  and  beef  would  bring  in  something,”  con¬ 
tinued  Busbee. 

“Yes,  of  course.  They  are  very  interesting  figures.  I’ve 
learned  something  I  didn’t  know  before.  I  believe,  if  I  had 
money  enough,  I’d  go  into  the  business  myself.” 

“You’d  lose  your  money  if  you  did,  because  you’ve  not  been 
trained  to  the  business.  Not  more  than  one  in  ten  born  on  a 
dairy  farm  do  more  than  make  a  bare  living.  Yet  they  could 
do  twice  as  well  if  they  would  give  personal  attention  to  it  and 
adopt  my  methods.  The  truth  is,  there’s  a  good  deal  in  the 
man  as  well  as  in  the  cow.” 


“Yes,  of  course.  If  I  should  do  such  a  thing  I’d  hunt  up  a 
man  like  you  and  engage  him  to  run  it  for  me.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  buying  my  place  then  and  hiring 
me  to  run  it?”  Busbee  laughed. 

“It  would  take  a  Vanderbilt  to  do  that,  from  the  price  you 
put  on  your  cows.” 

“Oh.  if  you  want  the  whole  place  I’ll  cut  down  the  prices  on 
the  cows.” 

“Well,  you'd  have  to.  What  would  you  take  for  the  place 
as  it  stands,  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  as  the  saying  goes;  in 
fact,  everything  except  your  family  and  household  furniture? 
If  you  put  it  at  the  right  figures  I  could  probably  induce  a 
friend  to  go  into  it  with  me.  I  could  sell  out  my  home  at  New 
Era,  build  another  house  on  the  place  here  and  live  in  it.” 

“Say,  do  you  menu  business?"  Busbee  asked. 

“Yes,  I  do;  but  if  you  ask  any  fancy  prices,  we  can’t  do  busi¬ 
ness.  ” 


“Well,  I  own  eighty  acres  of  land  here;  got  thirty-five  cows 
on  tho  place,  besides  horses  and  the  houses  you  see;  ten  a^res 
of  Mm  finest  apples  that  grow  iti  this  State  and  a  whole  lot  cf 
other  things.  I’ll  take  three  hundred  dollnra  an  acre  for  it,  in¬ 
cluding  oil  the  stock,  houses  and  farming  utensils,  provided 
you  pay  me  a  hundred  dollar  month  to  run  it  for  you.” 


“Let  me  see,”  said  Fred;  “eighty  acres  at  three  hundred 
dollars  per  acre  will  cost  twenty-four  thousand  dollars. 

“Yes,  that’s  it;  but  I  wouldn’t  sell  it  at  that  price  unless  you 
pay  me  twelve  hundred  a  year  to  manage  the  farm  for  >ou. 

“How  many  hired  men  do  you  have?” 

“Two  besides  my  son,  and  I  count  him  as  one;  I  have  to 
pay  him.  My  wife  "and  daughters  manage  the  dairy  and  they’d 
have  to  be  paid,  too.” 

Fred  closed  up  his  note-book,  returned  it  to  his  pocket,  re¬ 
marking: 

“It  would  take  a  Vanderbilt  to  buy  and  run  it  that  way. 
I’d  have  to  pay  the  wages  of  three  people  to  whom  you  don  t 
pay  a  cent.” 

“Why,  how’s  that?”  Busbee  asked. 

“Your  dairy;  you  don’t  pay  your  wife  and  daughters  any¬ 
thing  for  running  that.” 

“Thunder  I  don’t!  Don’t  I  have  to  board  and  clothe  them, 
besides  paying  little  bills  that  run  up  along  through  the  year?” 

“Yes,  but  you  are  running  it  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  if 
you  had  them  on  wages.  At  present  you  are  putting  in  your 
own  labor,  and  that  of  your  wife  and  daughters  and  the  half 
wages  you  probably  pay  your  son,  all  of  which  comes  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  farm.” 

All  the  time  he  was  talking  Fred  was  making  mental  calcu¬ 
lations  as  to  what  the  herd  of  cattle  wTas  worth.  He  was  quite 
certain  there  wasn’t  a  cow  on  the  place  that  would  bring  ever 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  on  the  market,  and  that  they 
would  not  average  over  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  thirty- 
five,  at  that  figure,  would  bring  five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  and  they  would  be  well  sold  at  that  price.  Then 
he  calculated  that  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  wrould 
cover  the  value  of  all  other  stock  on  the  place,  leaving  the 
balance  to  cover  the  farm  and  the  buildings  on  it. 

“Why,  great  Scott!”  he  exclaimed,  “I'd  sell  out  at  that  fig¬ 
ure,  too,  if  I  owned  it.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  own  it,”  said  Busbee;  “but  I  do,  and  am 
not  at  all  anxious  to  sell.  If  I  w'anted  to  get  rid  of  it.  I’d 
probably  sell  at  your  figure,  but  as  I  don’t.  I’ll  sell  at  mine.” 

“I  don’t  blame  you,”  returned  Fred.  “You  hire  three  men, 
including  your  son,  and  then  put  in  your  labor  and  that  of 
your  wife  and  daughters,  and  can  run  it  cheaper  than  1  could. 
There’s  the  advantage  you  have.  But  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do. 
If  you’ll  give  me  an  option  on  the  place  for  three  months  I’ll 
put  up  five  hundred  dollars  deposit  to  take  it  at  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  just  as  it  stands  at  the  end  of  that  time,  or  else 
forfeit  the  five  hundred.” 

“I’ll  do  it,"  said  Busbee  with  a  promptness  that  startled 
Fred  somewhat,  and  for  a  few  moments  he  felt  like  kicking 
himself. 


The  land  was  no  better  than  some  other  in  that  section,  but 
it  wras  certainly  more  productive  on  account  of  the  owner. 

“Now,  that  means,”  said  Busbee.  “that  if  you  do  take  it 
you  are  to  pay  me  a  hundred  dollars  a  month^to  manage  it.” 

“No,  that  was  your  offer.  I  didn’t  buy  at  that.  You  sold  it 
to  me  at  my  offer.” 


“Yes,  but  the  conditions  remained  the  same.” 

A  ell,  the  present  conditions  are  that  you  are  not  paying 
your  wife  and  daughters  any  wages  except  iheir  board  and 
clothes.  You’ll  have  to  pay  that  out  of  your  wages.  Of  course 
jou  won  t,  have  to  pay  anything  at  all  for  the  same  amount  of 
provisions  you  have  used  off  the  farm  in  the  past.  You  will 
have  to  buy  your  groceries  out  of  your  wages.” 


misDee  scratcnea  ms  neacl  and  did  a  little  thinking.  Finally 
he  remarked: 

“I  don’t  know  about  that.  I  don’t  think  my  wife  and  daugh- 
0fs  would  agi to  it.  Just  now  they  arc  working  for  their 
own  interests.  If  I  sold  to  you  under  your  proposition  they’d 
be  working  for  you.” 

^Ut  theyiyould  be  getting  just  the  same  pay.” 
^ot  m^h  thGy  v'-°1u11(ln  t,  for  this  farm  increases  in  value 

”cs1ng  thath”USand  do1  ara  a  year’  and  thc  family  would  be 
resud?n  take  the  monoy  and  buy  an°ther  farm,”  Fred  sug- 


tn  infml J  W°\,ldnt  make  anything  by  that,  for  I’d  hsv* 

;in\U  "att.l0and  would  '***  me  *  long  time  to  get 

trnm.s  In  shape  just  as  I  ve  got  them  here.” 

Yon'  ^  UpV buying  these  cattle  from  me.  then? 
.  "  “  ^  hundred  dollars  for  that  row  o»t  (he 

•  You  'would?"  you  fC,r  *  hu,,lircd  «'»'  »  head.* 

“Yes,  1  would.” 

^ oil,  111  see  my  wife  about  that.** 
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CHAPTER  II. 


HOW  FEAR  NOT  WORKED  A  GAME  ON  BUSBEE. 


Fred  accompanied  the  farmer  to  the  house  to  see  his  wife 
and  consult  about  selling  the  place. 

The  old  man  explained  the  proposition  to  her. 

“Don't  do  it,  Tom;  don't  do  it,'’  she  said,  shaking  her  head 
emphatically.  “This  is  the  best  farm  in  the  couuty,  and  you’ve 
got  the  best  cattle,  too.” 

“Yes,  I  know  I  have;  but  I  thought,  perhaps,  I  might  buy 
Hawkins’  farm  for  a  good  deal  less  money,  move  the  cattle 
over  on  it  and  put  the  difference  in  the  bank.” 

“1  wouldn’t  have  Hawkins’  farm  for  half  that  money,  Tom. 
He  has  always  been  a  poor  farmer,  and  he  hasn’t  got  anything 
fixed  up  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  soil  in  this  place  is  twice  as 
good  as  his,  and  it  took  you  years  of  hard  work  to  make  it  so. 
Here  we’ve  got  everything  just  right,  and  we  are  making 
money  without  working  ourselves  to  death.” 

Fred  sam  nothing,  but  sat  quietly  by,  listening,  and  saw 
that  the  old  lady  was  right  from  her  standpoint.  Even  at  his 
offer  it  was  a  pretty  good  price  to  pay  for  the  land,  but  still 
he  preferred  to  do  it  than  to  have  it  sold  to  some  outsider,  who 
would  probably  start  a  beer  garden  on  it. 

The  old  farmhouse  was  a  roomy  one,  and  by  knocking  out 
the-  partitions  on  the  lower  floor,  and  placing  pillars  in  their 
place  for  supports,  there  would  be  ample  room  for  a  big  beer 
hall,  while  the  upper  floor  could  be  used  for  living  rooms. 

He  knew  where  Hawkins’  place  was.  It  was  a  little  fhrther 
off  from  New  Era  than  the  Busbee  place.  He  was  calculating 
to  get  possession  of  that,  too,  but  had  reasoned  with  himself 
that  he  should  procure  Busbee’s  farm  first,  because  if  he  found 
the  others  s'eiling  he  would  suspect  something  and  raise  his 
price  on  it. 

Finally  Mrs.  Busbee  suggested  that  they  talk  with  the 
children  about  it,  the  son  and  two  daughters. 

The  girls  were  out  in  the  dairy  at  work,  while  the  boy  was 
doing  something  in  the  barn. 

•'Keep  your  seat  here  on  the  piazza,  sir,”  said  Busbee,  “while 
mother  and  I  will  go  out  and  see  the  children.” 

“All  right,”  returned  Fred,  who  had  given  his  name  as  Chap¬ 


man. 

The  farmer  and  his  wife  then  left  and  were  gone  fully  a  half 
hour,  during  which  time  Fred  was  busy  with  his  pencil  mak¬ 
ing  calculations. 

When  they  returned  the  old  man  said  to  him: 

“Mother  and  the  girls  are  opposed  to  selling  the  place.  My 
son,  though,  advises  us  to  take  your  offer.  He  says  we  can  get 
another  one  on  the  other  side  of  Centerville,  just  a  mile  out 
of  town,  -which  he  thinks  will  be  better  for  us,  and  I’m  in¬ 
clined  to  agree  with  him;  but  we’ve  been  doing  mighty  well 
here,  and  I’ve  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  labor  on  the  place.” 

“Yes,  but  you  didn’t  give  one-fourth  of  what  I’m  offering 
you  for  it,  for  you  see  you  are  getting  good  pay  for  your  time 
and  labor.  But  if  Mrs.  Busbee  and  her  daughters  will  stay 
here  and  attend  to  the  dairy  just  as  they  have  always  been 
doing  I’ll  divide  up  the  salary  that  I  offered  you,  so  they  can 
get  pay,  too.  I’ll  give  each  one  of  them  two  hundred  dollars 
a  year  and  you  six  hundred  and  the  wages  you  are  now  paying 
your  son,  though  I  don’t  know  what  that  is,  to  continue  as 
long  as  I*  want  to  run  it  as  a  dairy  farm.” 

Mrs.  Busbee  looked  him  full  in  the  face  for  a  minute  or  two, 


and  then  asked: 

“Do  you  mean  by  that  that  we  can  live  here  and  draw  our 
provisions  from  the  farm  just  as  we  have  always  been  doing?” 

“Not  exactly,  madam.  You  are  not  to  sell  anything  off 
the  place  and  apply  it  to  your  use  as  you  have  been  doing: 
but  whatever  you  can  consume  on  your  table  that  is  raised 
on  tbe  place  you  are  welcome  to,  but  all  the  rest  belongs  to 
You  can*  have  all  the  milk,  butter  and  vegetables,  meat 
ami  fruit  that  you  can  use,  but  you  are  not  to  sell  anything 
for  cash  without  turning  it  over  to  me.  Your  groceries  and 
clothing  you  must  pay  for  out  of  your  wages.” 

Tim  old  lady  thought  over  it  for  a  few  minutes  and  finally 
objected  The  truth  is  she  was  attached  to  the  old  home 
Mild  didn’t  want  to  give  It  up  at  any  price;  but  finally  the 
two  girl-:  made  up  their  minds  if  they  could  get  the  Hawkins 
r.^  ji,wt  outside  of  town,  they  would  like  it  better,  for  then 
I  <  v  Von!  I  vi-it  frier: ds  at  any  time  without  having  to  hitch 
uoa  t*ar..  and  drive  five  or  six  miles. 

Vr*  1  ;,'v  'v,'re  coming  Ills  way,  and  he 

..  wad  d  to  close  the  trade. 

_ ......  ,  Mr.  Chapman,”  said  Busbee;  “come  hack  to- 

juorrvw  ami  1  11  give  you  mi  answer.” 


“All  right;  I’ll  do  so,”  and  with  that  be  shook  hand's  with 
the  family  and  left  the  place. 

An  hour  later  he  was  talking  with  Terry,  Dick  and  Joe 
about  the  matter  of  buying  the  Busbee  farm. 

“Why,  great  Scott,  Fred!”  exclaimed  Terry;  “that  is  twice 
as  much  as  the  land  is  worth.” 

“You  are  mistaken,  old  man.  Busbee  has  enriched  that 
place  until  it  is  the  best  farm  in  the  county.  That  herd  of 
cattle  is  worth  every  cent  of  five  or  six  thousand  dollars,  and 
I  consider  that  a  low  estimate.” 

“Yes,  but  we  don’t  want  any  herd  of  cattle.  We  only 
want  the  land.” 

“That’s  all  right.  If  we  should  undertake  to  sell  the  en¬ 
tire  herd  to  one  man  we  wouldn’t  get  more  than  half  as 
much  as  we  would  if  they  were  sold  singly.  We  can  enjoy 
the  produce  of  the  farm,  while  making  money  at  the  same 
time  by  having  him  manage  it.  I’m  calculating  we  can  get 
the  others  for  about  one-third  of  wliat  we  pay  him.  We’ve 
got  to  get  it  by  degrees.  The  fact  is  I’d  like  for  you  fellows 
to  let  me  keep  that  place  as  a  personal  investment,  at  tbe 
same  time  covering  it  with  the  same  restrictions  that  we 
have  on  this  place.” 

“All  right;  go  ahead,”  said  the  others. 

“Then  I’ll  take  it  just  as  it  stands.” 

The  next  day  Fred,  disguised  as  Chapman,  called  at  the 
Busbee  place,  and  inside  of  an  hour  was  the  owner  of  it. 
The  old  man  hitched  up  a  team,  took  him  to  Centerville, 
where  a  lawyer  drew  up  all  the  papers,  pronounced  the  title 
correct,  and  Fred  went  into  the  bank,  had  an  interview  with 
the  president  of  it  in  a  private  office,  to  whom  he  revealed 
himself  as  Fred  Fearnot.  He  gave  his  check  for  the  twenty 
thousand  dollars  on  his  banker  in  New  York  and  had  it 
cashed  and  turned  the  money  over  to  Busbee. 

“Now,  Mr.  Busbee,”  said  he,  “stay  right  here  where  you 
are,  and  begin  to-morrow  morning  keeping  account  of  ex¬ 
penditures  and  receipts.” 

“Now,  do  we  understand  this  thing,  Mr.  Chapman?”  Bus¬ 
bee  asked.  “I  am  to  receive  six  hundred  a  year,  my  wife 
and  daughters  two  hundred  a  year  each  and  my  sou  thirty 
dollars  a  month.  That’s  what  I  am  paying  him.” 

“The  deuce!  Do  you  pay  him  as  much  as  you  do  the  two 
hired  men?” 

“Yes;  including  his  board.  I  take  out  ten  dollars  a  month 
for  that.” 

“But  you  don’t  make  the  hired  men  pay  any  board,  eh?” 

“No.  I  pay  them  thirty  dollars  a  month  and  board.” 

“That  means,  then,  that  you  are  going  to  charge  them  for 
board  hereafter?” 

“Well,  I’ve  got  to.  They  ain’t  working  for  me.” 

Fred  saw  he  was  caught  in  a  trap  and  had  to  laugh  in 
spite  of  himself. 

He  had  expected,  as  he  was  permitting  the  Busbee  family 
to  get  meat  and  provisions  off  the  farm  for  nothing,  that  the 
hired  men  would  come  in  on  the  same  terms. 

“Oh,  you'll  have  to  board  them  just  as  I  did,”  said  Bus¬ 
bee. 

“Well,  doesn’t  it  strike  .you  as  rather  odd  that  I  should 
furnish  the  food  they  eat  and  then  pay  you  for  their  board? 
Am  I  to  understand  that  you  are  going  to  charge  me  for  the 
board  of  yourself,  your  wife  and  two  daughters?” 

“Oh,  no;  they  are  to  pay  their  own  board  out  of  the  wages 
you  pay  them.” 

“Then,  why  don’t  the  two  hired  men  do  the  same  thing?” 

“Because  I  bargained  with  them  to  give  them  board  with 
the  wages  I  pay  them.  The  truth  is  I  give  them  forty  dollars 
a  month  and  take  out  ten  for  board.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “It  is  very  plain  to  see  that  you 
won’t  fetch  up  at  the  poorlionse.  ” 

“Not  if  1  can  help  myself.  But  when  shall  we  expect  pay 
for  our  work?” 

“At  the  end  of  each  month.  Remember,  now,  you  are  to 
keep  a  strict  account  of  everything,  tbe  amount  of  milk  sold 
or  sent  to  the  cheese  factory,  and  everything  handled,  just 
as  you  have  been  doing  in  the  past.  I'm  not  responsible  for 
any  bills  you  owe  now.  There's  to  be  no  claim  against  the 
farm.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  That’s  In  the  deed.” 

“Now,  see  here,  Mr.  Busbee.  Tell  me  what  you  think  of 
the  Hawkins  place.” 

“Oh,  it  isn't  much  of  a  place.  Ife  lias  got  a  hundred  and 
thirty  acres,  about  half  of  it  in  woods.  I  don't  want  it.’’ 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  if  Is  worth?” 

“It  isn't  worth  half  as  much  as  mine  is." 

“Is  it  worth  seventy-five  dollars  an  acre?” 

“ Yes.  but  1.  don’t  think  he  would  sell  at  that  figure.” 
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“ Wlia t  do  you  think  it  can  be  bought  for,  then?” 

“I  don’t  know.  You  might  got  it  for  eighty-five  or  ninety 
dollars  an  acre.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  make  you  my  agent 
to  buy  the  place  for  me;  get  it  for  the  lowest  figure  you  can. 
Make  him  believe  you  are  buying  it  for  yourself ;  but  be 
sure  you  don’t  let  him  know  what  1  paid  you  for  yours.” 

“By  gum!  I’ll  do  it,”  exclaimed  the  farmer.  “What  do 
you  want  with  all  that  land?” 

“I’m  going  to  fence  it  in  and  put  more  cattle  on  it.” 

“That's  a  pretty  steep  price  to  pay  for  land  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  ” 

“Yes.  I  know  it  is.  But  I'm  inclined  to  think  that  while 
a  small  dairy  farm  won’t  pay  out  here,  a  large  one  will,  for 
it  doesn’t  cost  but  a  very  little  more  to  look  after  five  hun¬ 
dred  or  a  thousand  acres  than  it  does  to  look  after  yours. 
To  make  a  thing  of  that  kind  pay  you  have  got  to  do  a  big 
business.  A  merchant,  you  know,  can't  afford  to  pay  a  big 
rent  for  his  store  unless  he  does  a  big  business.  I  may  want 
some  more  land  beyond  Hawkins’  place.  I  see  a  good  tract 
out  there  that  runs  back  a  couple  of  miles  or  so  beyond  him 
that  nobody  is  cultivating.” 

“Oh,  that  is  the  old  Davis  place.  The  old  house  burned 
down  years  ago,  and  the  land  has  been  for  sale  ever  since; 
but  it  is  so  far  off  from  the  railroad,  and  the  land  is  so  worn 
out,  that  they  can’t  get  what  they  ask  for  it.” 

“What  do  they  ask  for  it?” 

“They’ve  been  asking  sixty  dollars  an  acre  for  it.” 

“Well,  I'll  give  fifty  and  will  pay  you  five  per  cent,  to  buy 
It  for  me.” 

“Will  you  pay  the  cash?” 

“Yes,  every  penny  of  it.” 

“All  right.  I'll  see  what  I  can  do.” 

Strange  to  say,  Busbee  never  suspected  Chapman’s  dis¬ 
guise  or  his  object  in  buying  up  so  much  land.  It  became 
rumored  about  through  that  part  of  the  country  that  he  had 
sold  his  dairy  farm  to  a  stranger,  who  had  hired  him  to  at¬ 
tend  to  it  for  him,  but  when  he  went  to  those  who  owned  the 
acres  he  was  after  he  told  them  he  had  been  only  hired  tem¬ 
porarily,  and  that  he  was  on  the  lookout  for  another  home. 

Inside  of  ten  days  he  had  bought  up  all  the  land  that  ex¬ 

tended  back  from  New  Era  to  within  three  miles  of  Center¬ 
ville. 

“By  gum!”  he  exclaimed  one  day  to  his  wife,  “if  Chap¬ 
man  fences  all  that  land  in  it  will  make  a  ranch  like  those 
they  have  out  West,  and  it  will  cost  him  near  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars.  He  must  be  awful  rich,  and  I  haven’t 
heard  of  any  rich  man  by  the  name  of  Chapman  living  at 
New  Era.” 

“1  guess  he  is  buying  it  for  the  New  Era  Company,”  sug¬ 
gested  one  of  his  daughters. 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  two 
and  then  said; 

“By  gum!  I  never  thought  of  that.  If  it  is  worth  that 
much  money  to  them,  this  place  would  be  worth  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  got  for  it.  Bless  me,  why  didn’t  I  think  of  it? 
I’ll  go  over  there  to-night  and  inquire  if  a  man  named  Chap¬ 
man  lives  there.” 

That  night  he  showed  up  at  Quinn’s  Hotel.  Of  course 
nearly  everybody  there  knew  him,  as  his  place  was  scarcely 
a  mile  from  Quinn’s.  The  latter  bought  his  milk  and  but¬ 
ter  from  him,  as  well  as  other  supplies  in  the  way  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  the  summer-time. 

“Say.  Quinn,”  said  he,  “do  you  know  a  man  named  Chap¬ 
man  about  here?” 

“No,  I  don’t.” 

“Well,  I  sold  my  place  to  a  man  of  that  name.  He  paid 
the  cash  for  it  and  says  he  lives  here.” 

“I  don’t  know  him.”  said  Quinn,  shaking  his  head.  “But 
what  in  thunder  did  you  sell  your  place  for?  You’ve  got  the 
best  farm  in  the  county  and  ought  to  be  making  money.” 

“Oh.  I’m  going  to  run  the  place.” 

“You  are,  eh?” 

“Yes,  he  Is  paying  me  to  do  so.” 

“That’s  nil  right,  then.  Did  he  buy  everything?” 

“Yes,  everything  except  the  household  furniture.” 

“Sorry  I  didn’t  have  money  enough  to  buy  it  myself,”  Quinn 
remarked. 

“You  know  anything  about  the  dairy  business?” 

“No.  but  that  is  a  dandy  place  to  run  a  beer  garden,  and  if 
I  had  had  money  enough  I  would  hnVe  bought  a  few  acres  of 
It  for  that  purpose.  I  would  have  given  you  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  an  acre  for  It.” 

Busbe**  scratched  his  head  and  felt  like  kicking  himself. 

Just  then  Fred  and  Dick  Duncan  entered  the  place. 


“There’s  Fearnot  and  Duncan,”  said  Quinn.  “Maybe  they 
can  tell  you  something  about  Chapman.” 

Busbee  knew  t lie  two  boys,  and  after  shaking  hands  with 
them,  asked: 

“Do  either  of  you  know  a  Mr.  Chapman?” 

“lTes,”  replied  Fred,  “I  know  him.” 

“Well  acquainted  with  him?” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“Do  you  know  he  has  bought  a  good  deal  of  land  between 
here  and  Centerville?” 

“Yes.  He  bought  several  hundred  acres.’’ 

“Well,  what’s  he  going  to  do  with  all  that  land?” 

Fred  shrugged  liis  shoulders  and  said: 

‘Won'll  have  to  ask  him  that,  I  guess." 

“Did  he  ever  say  anything  to  you  about  it?”  asked  Busbee. 

“  Well,  we’ve  talked  about  it.  I  remember  his  saying  that 
yours  was  the  only  good  farm  between  here  and  Centerville, 
and  I  told  him  that  was  a  tribute  to  you  as  a  farmer.” 

“That  was  right,”  said  Busbee,  somewhat  pleased  at  the 
compliment,  and  lie  remarked: 

“There’s  always  more  in  tile  man  than  there  is  in  the  land. 
There  was  nothing  in  that  swamp  that  used  to  cover  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  that  lake  out  there  until  yon  came  along.  Now  it  is 
the  most  valuable  property  in  the  State.” 

“That’s  so,”  laughed  Dick  Duncan.  “You’ve  been  living 
thirty  years  or  more  within  a  mile  of  it  and  couldn’t  see  a 
penny  in  it.” 

“It  was  out  of  my  line  of  business.”  laughed  Busbee.  “The 
boys  used  to  come  out  here  to  shoot  birds  and  rabbits  along 
the  edge  of  the  swamp,  and,  once  in  a  while,  they  would  kill 
a  wildcat.  It  was  a  home  for  owls  and  chicken  hawks,  who 
preyed  upon  all  the  farms  for  miles  around.  Now  it  is  the 
biggest  thing  in  the  State,  and  it  seems  like  a  fairy  story  to 
me  when  they  tell  me  you  cleared  away  the  timber,  built 
the  dam  and  made  the  lake  without  it  having  cost  you 
hardly  anything.” 

“Well,  I  can  tell  you  a  fairy  story  that  beats  that.”  said 
Fred. 

“Let’s  hear  it,  then.” 

“Well,  it  is  this:  The  same  man  who  bought  t lie  swamp 
and  turned  it  into  a  lake  is  the  one  who  bought  your  farm, 
and  for  whom  you  bought  the  others  between  here  and  Cen¬ 
terville.  ” 

“Eh.  eh!  What’s  that?”  and  Busbee  glared  at  him  with  a 
bewildered  expression  in  his  face. 


UHAUT1UK  111. 

% 

THE  REVELATION  THAT  ASTONISHED  FARMER  BUSBEE. 

Fearnot  and  Duncan  laughed  heartily  when  they  saw  the 
expression  of  astonishment  in  the  farmer’s  face.  Quinn 
laughed,  too.  and  called  out: 

“Say,  Busbee.  you  want  to  look  out  for  them.  They  are 
trying  to  have  some  fun  with  you.” 

“Look  here,  Fearnot.  Do  you  mean  by  that  to  say  that 
you  are  the  one  who  bought  my  place?” 

“Yes,  I’m  Chapman.  I  simply  fixed  myself  up  to  look  older 
than  I  am.  When  you  go  to  town  again,  if  you’ll  call  at  the 
com t house,  ^  oil  11  find  yom  farm  recorded  there  as  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Fred  Fearnot;  but  the  other  places  you  bought  belong 
to  the  New  Era  Company.” 

“Well.  well,  well!”  ejaculated  the  farmer.  “Why  did  vou 
buj  it  that  w  aj  ?  I  would  have  sold  it  to  you  just  the  same.” 

“Ah,  I  knew  you  w’ere  a  sharp  fellow.”  laughed  Fred  “If 
I  had  come  to  you  to  buy  your  place  you  would  have  a^kcd 
at  least  forty  thousand  dollars  for  it:  and  all  the  other  places 
you  bought  for  me  would  have  gone  up  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion.  1 

“Oh.  that’s  why  you  did  it.  eh?” 

^  t  s.  I  lu\  en  1  i.\*Ml  as  long  as  you  and  Quinn  here  but 
I  ve  learned  a  few  things  by  running  up  against  meu  about 
as  old  as  you  two.” 

“Say.  Fearnot. ”  Quinn  asked,  “what  in  thunder  do  vou 
folks  want  with  all  that  land?” 

“We  don’t  want  any  except  Busbee’s  farm.  I  know  a  good 
thing  when  1  see  it.  I  saw  at  once  that  It  was  a  paring 
thing  under  his  management.  Our  girls,  when  they  eoiue 
up  here  with  their  mothers,  would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  see  the  pigs,  chickens  and  stock  and  the  dairy  on  the  farm, 
and  now  they  can  do  it  without  Intruding.” 

“Well,  do  you  expect  to  make  it  par?” 

Of  couise.  1  ve  engaged  Mr.  Busbee  to  run  it  for  me.  •* 
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If  he  doesn’t  make  it  pay.  I'll  put  somebody  else  there  in 
ids  place.  He  has  made  it  pay,  and  there  is  where  I've  got 
the  bulge  on  him.  If  he  doesn’t  make  it  profitable  for  me 
I  ll  know  that  he  isn't  working  it  as  he  did  when  he  was 
working  it  for  himself,’’ 

“Say.  Busbee.  he  has  got  you  there,”  laughed  Quinn. 

wOh.  I  can  make  it  pay,”  said  Busbee,  confidently. 

“I'm  satisfied  of  that,”  said  Fred.  “I  never  owned  a  farm 
in  my  life.” 

“Why.  I  thought  you  had  a  big  ranch  out  in  Colorado.” 

“Well,  there’s  a  difference  between  a  ranch  and  a  farm,  a 
very  great  difference.  I’m  going  to  put  up  a  cottage  out 
there,  where  my  mother,  sister  and  the  other  ladies  can  learn 
the  mysteries  of  farm  life.  They  won't  interfere  with  you, 
Mr.  Busbee,  either.” 

“Oh.  that’s  all  right,”  said  the  farmer.  “I’d  be  glad  to  ex¬ 
plain  things  to  them,  and  I’m  sure  my  wife  and  daughters 
would,  too.  But  when  they  learn  that  Mr.  Chapman  was  no¬ 
body  else  but  Mr.  Fearnot,  they’ll  be  badly  puzzled.” 

“Oh,  that’s  an  old  trick  of  his,”  laughed  the  landlord.  “I 
guess  I  know  why  he  played  it,  too.  I  intended,  inside  of 
another  year,  to  buy  a  few  acres  out  that  way,  but  be  has 
got  ahead  of  me.” 

"That’s  just  why  I  did  it,  Quinn.  If  some  of  you  fellows 
had  gone  out  there,  bought  a  few  acres  and  started  a  beer 
garden,  you  would  have  had  the  bulge  on  me,  and  no  mis¬ 
take.  Now,  I  intend  to  make  our  restrictions  against  that 
sort  of  thing  cover  every  acre  we  own.  I'm  willing  to  sell 
or  lease  any  farm  out  there,  but  the  restrictions  will  go  with 
the  deeds  and  leases.” 

“Hanged  if  I  don’t  believe  you  fellows  have  gone  crazy 
on  that  subject,”  remarked  Quinn. 

“Maybe  so,”  laughed  Fred;  “but  if  we  could  buy  up  every 
acre  of  land  in  the  county  we’d  cover  it  with  that  same  crazy 
restriction,  and  if  I  could  make  it  a  penal  offense  in  every 
county  in  the  State  for  me  to  sell  liquor  to  others  who  would 
drink*  ft  and  make  themselves  drunk,  I’d  do  it.  I  never  saw 
a  drunkard  yet  that  was  good  for  anything.” 

“Well,  are  you  just  going  to  hold  all  that  land,  simply  to 
keep  anybody  else  from  selling  liquor  out  there?” 

“That’s  the  main  point.  Of  course  we  expect  to  see  hun¬ 
dreds  of  residences  built  on  some  parts  of  it.  Maybe  the 
town  will  grow  out  and  cover  every  acre  of  it.” 

“Oh.  your  ideas  are  too  big  entirely.  You  don’t  look  for 
a  great  city  here,  do  you?” 

“  Why  shouldn’t  there  be?  It’s  a  healthy  locality,  accessible, 
and  a  fine  place  for  manufacturing.  Of  course  I  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  such  a  city  as  Utica,  Albany,  Buffalo  or  New  York  to 
spring  up  here;  but  it  certainly  will  be,  in  the  course  of  time, 
a  pretty  healthy  little  city  of  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
population.” 

“Well,  if  I  thought  that  I'd  hold  every  foot  of  ground  I 
could  get  hold  of  here,”  Quinn  remarked.  “But 'how  Is  it 
that  you  haven’t  bought  auy  more  land  on  the  east  side  of 
the  lake?” 


“Because  we  extend  nearly  a  mile  out  that  way.  We  don’t 
expect  the  city  to  grow'  in  that  direction.  It’s  more  apt  to 
folio w'  the  railroad.” 

“Are  you  going  to  buy  any  more?”  Busbee  asked. 

“No.  Don’t  w'ant  another  acre.  What  we  have  now  .will 
answer  all  purposes  for  years  to  come.  There  is  land  enough 
there  to  he  cut  up  into  fifty  good  little  farms,  wiiich,  if 
planted  in  fruit  and  vegetables,  will  always  pay.  We  have 
to  send  to  other  cities  to  supply  the  demand  for  fruit  and 
vegetables  each  summer  here;  hut  the  man  who  will  take 
twenty  acres  of  that  land,  cultivate  them  diligently  and  in¬ 
telligently,  is  a  poor  farmer  if  he  can’t  make  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lar- ~a  year  out  of  it,  as  well  as  a  living  for  his  family.” 

-It  can’t  be  done.”  said  Busbee  very  emphatically. 

•Yes,  It  can.  I’ve  been  a  close  observer  of  such  things. 
There  is  scarcely  an  acre  of  land  in  this  State  that  can’t  be 
joade  to  yield  five  times  its  present  product  when  the  proper 
f ,  r •  j ' i /  • : t ion  and  cultivation  is  applied,  if  you  plow  deep 
„,]  ,qve  back  to  the  land  all  the  fertility  that  you  take  from 
it  <>aeh  year  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  will  be  as 
i,  l  the  greater  the  yield  the  more  valuable  the 
If  I  were  to  put  your  land  on  the  market  to- 
bring  twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  Hawkins’ 
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farmer  will  put  as  much  manure  on 
generally  spreads  over  three  he  will 
much  as  the  three  do,  and,  in  some 
will  yield.  It’s  just  like  raising  pork, 
nui.  -s  }ou  feed  him,  nor  can  you  get 


good  work  out  of  a  horse  unless  you  feed  him.  If  a  certain 
crop  exhausts  the  fertility  of  the  soil  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent, 
the  farmer  should  give  it  back  at  least  ten  per  cent,  more 
fertility  than  he  took  from  it.” 

“That’s  true,”  assented  Busbee.  “But  it  costs  something  to 
fertilize  land.” 

“Yes,  but  a  place  like  yours  produces  its  own  fertilizers. 
I’m  seriously  tempted  to  experiment  in  that  direction.  Nat¬ 
ural  fertilizers,  such  as  are  produced  on  the  farm,  are  al¬ 
ways  better  than  commercial  fertilizers,  for  they  don’t  in¬ 
jure  the  soil.  Now,  if  I  could  get  a  manager  like  you  I 
think  it  would  astonish  the  farmers  of  the  State.  You  are 
a  practical  farmer.  You  have  no  false  ideas  about  it.  You 
believe  as  firmly  as  I  do  in  the  value  of  manures,  and  also  in 
the  right  kind  of  labor.  There  is  always  more  in  the  man 
than  there  is  in  the  land.  I  hold  that  it  is  a  reflection  on 
either  a  farmer’s  judgment  or  his  industry  to  have  a  single 
weed  grow  on  his  place.  If  a  farmer  never  lets  a  weed  go 
to  seed  on  his  place,  in  a  few  years  no  weeds  would  grow 
there  at  all,  for  they  propagate  by  seed,  and  some  by  root, 
but  even  those  with  roots  can  be  eliminated  if  kept  cut  down 
so  close  to  the  ground  that  they  can’t  get  the  nourishment 
that  keeps  them  alive.” 

“How'  about  grasses?”  Busbee  asked. 

“There  are  some  grasses  that  can  never  be  eliminated.  It’s 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  nut  grass,  if  it  once  finds  a 
lodgment;  and  there  are  others  that  are  propagated  by  roots 
that  have  the  same  dogged  qualities  of  living  in  spite  of 
you.  ” 

“That’s  true,”  assented  the  farmer  again,  “but  what  would 
you  do  with  a  piece  of  ground  that  had  nut  grass  in  it?” 

“I  hardly  know,  but  I  think  I’d  dig  a  deep,  -wide  ditch 
around  it.  so  that  no  animal  could  go  to  it  or  come  from  it. 
Cattle  won’t  eat  it  except  in  its  very  tender  state.  You 
can’t  make  hay  out  of  it,  hence  it  is  utterly  worthless.  I 
heard  of  a  young  man  who  asked  a  farmer  how  he  could  get 
rid  of  it,  and  his  reply  was: 

“  ‘Pack  up  aud  move  over  to  the  next  county.’  ” 

“Well,  you  know  more  about  a  farm  than  I  thought  you 
did,”  said  Busbee.  “Did  you  ever  live  on  one?” 

“No,  but  I’ve  speut  a  good  deal  of  time  in  tbe  country, 
and  am  in  the  habit  of  seeing  what’s  going  on  arouud  me 
wherever  I  go.  If  I  see  a  thing  that  I  don’t  understand  I 
make  it  a  point,  if  I  have  the  time  to  do  so,  to  find  out  all 
about  it.  I’m  not  ashamed  to  ask  questions  about  a  thing  I 
want  to  know.  Some  people  are  afraid  to  do  so.  for  fear 
they  are  betraying  their  ignorance;  but  if  they  will  find  cut, 
they  won’t  he  ignorant  on  that  point  any  longer.  One  man 
can’t  know  everything,  but  if  he  will  follow  that  rule  he 
will  know  a  great  deal  more  than  he  would  otherwise.  Now, 
I’m  not  expecting  any  great  things  from  your  place,  Mr.  Bus¬ 
bee;  but  let  me  suggest  to  you  that  it  will  mean  a  great 
deal  to  you  if  you  will  make  it  pay  better  than  it  has  ever 
done  before.  Increase  its  fertility  and  productiveness— prun¬ 
ing  all  the  fruit  trees  just  right,  and,  above  all  things,  keep¬ 
ing  it  as  neat  as  a  lady’s  flower  garden.  If  any  more  farm¬ 
ing  machinery  is  needed,  let  me  know  what  it  is.  If  any 
additional  buildings  are  necessary  I’ll  haY'e  them  put  up  at 
once.  I’m  inclined  to  think  that  a  waterpipe  from  the  lake 
out  to  the  farm  would  help  it  wonderfully,  for  all  your  cattle 
have  to  drink  from  the  stream  that  runs  from  the  mill." 

“That’s  so,”  said  Busbee;  “hut  it  would  cost  a  lot  of  money 
to  run  a  pipe  a  mile  and  a  quarter.” 

“That’s  all  right.  It  would  be  a  good  investment  to  have 
an  unfailing  supply  of  good  water  on  the  place.  The  truth 
is,  I  see  no  reason  why  all  t lie  churning  shouldn’t  be  done 
by  water  power.  In  a  dairy  an  abundance  of  clear,  sweet 
water  is  a  necessity.  T  notice  that  you  have  a  windmil)  for 
pumping  water  up  into  a  tank.  I  imagine  that  sometimes 
the  water  is  not  as  fresh  as  it  ought  to  he,  and  the  supply 
will  sometimes  be  inadequate.” 

Busbee  looked  up  at  him  quickly  and  said: 

“That  has  been  one  of  my  drawbacks.” 

“Just  what  I  thought,”  returned  Fred.  “I’ll  run  a  pipe  nut 
there  that  will  supply  you  with  sufficient  power  to  work 
the  churns,  water  your  stock  and  irrigate  the  land  in  dry 
weather.  ” 

“If  you  do,  the  place  will  he  worth  fifty  thousand  dollars.” 
Busbee  exclaimed.  “It  would  make  it  the  finest  dairy  farm 
in  the  State.  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  that  if  you  had  come 
out  there  and  offered  to  buy  tbe  place  I  would  have  asked 
you  thirty-five  or  forty  thousand  dollars  for  it.” 

“That's  no  news  to  me,”  Fred  laughed.  “Some  of  the  other 
men  would  have  done  tbe  same  thing.  You  knew  your  busi¬ 
ness,  aud  I  think  l  know  mine.”' 
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FRED  FEA  KNOT’S  HONOR. 


Busbee  went  home  that  night  a  much  wiser  man  aiul  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  kick  himself;  but  what  had  been  done  could 
not  be  undone. 

The  next  morning  when  he  told  that  it  was  Fearnot  in 
disguise  who  bought  the  place  and  all  the  other  lands  he  had 
purchased  through  him  his  wife  became  so  angry  that  she  fairly 
screamed.  ■  n  •.  * 

“I  didn’t  want  to  sell  it,”  she  cried.  ‘‘I  begged  you  not  to 
sell  it,  but  every  one  of  you  were  against  me.” 

“Well.”  he  exclaimed,  ‘‘I  didn’t  dream  that  that  fellow  was 
Fearnot.  Everybody  tells  me  I  got  a  big  price  for  the  place—, 
twice  as  much  as  the  same  number  of  acres  in  any  farm  in  the 
county  would  bring.  We  can  buy  more  land  and  have  at  least 
half  the  money  in  bank.  Besides,  I  made  about  three  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  commissions  out  of  him.  and,  besides  that,  he 
may  add  several  hundred  acres  to  it,  place  me  in  charge,  and 
we’ll  make  more  than  we  ever  could  by  running  a  farm  of  our 
own.” 

“Did  you  say  anything  about  that?”  she  asked. 

“No.  He  merely  hinted  at  it  in  a  general  way.  He  knows 
more  about  farming  than  half  the  farmers  in  this  county.  I 
never  was  so  surprised  in  my  life  as  when  I  talked  with  him 
last  night.  No  wonder  he  has  made  a  big  fortune  out  of  that 
old  swamp.  There  are  four  young  men  engaged  in  it,  and  all 
single.  Now,  if  you  two  girls  know  your  business,  you’ll  look 
out  for  a  chance,  for  they  are  very  sensible  fellows,  and  are  not 
to  be  captured  by  any  giddy  girls.” 

‘‘Oh,  my !”  exclaimed  his  younger  daughter.  “They  have 
crowds  of  rich  young  ladies  there  every  season,  and  I’ve  heard 
it  hiuted  that  all  four  of  them  are  engaged.” 

“Never  mind  what  you've  heard.  A  girl  hasn’t  really  got  a 
fellow  until  she  marries  him.  He’s  anybody's  fellow  who 
can  catch  him.” 

‘‘Now,  father,  don't  you  go  to  putting  foolish  notions  in  these 
girls’  heads,”  protested  Mrs.  Busbee. 

“I’m  not  trying  to.  I  simply  dropped  them  a  hint.  They  are 
earning  money  now,  with  which  they  can  dress  up  better  than 
ever  before.” 

“What  good  will  that  do  when  they  have  to  work  like  slaves 
here  every  day?”  the  mother  asked. 

“They  don’t  think  any  the  less  of  a  girl  because  she  works, 
and  the  young  man  who  does  is  not  the  sort  they  want  for  hus¬ 
bands.  He  is  going  to  build  a  cottage  out  here  for  his  mother 
and  sister  and  their  friends,  so  they  can  come  out  and  enjoy 
farm  life.  None  of  them  ever  lived  on  a  farm.  They  are  fond 
of  pigs  and  chickens  and  cows  and  calves  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.” 

The  mother  and  two  daughters  looked  at  each  other  with  ex¬ 
pressions  of  consternation  on  their  faces. 

“Well,  I  declare!”  the  mother  exclaimed.  “Every  one  of  us 
will  have  to  buy  new  dresses  to  work  in.  for  we  can’t  wear  our 
old  worn-out  things,  with  a  lot  of  city  ladies  standing  around 
looking  at  us.” 

"Of  course  we  can’t,”  exclaimed  both  the  girls.  “They  will 
run  all  over  the  place,  looking  into  everything,  asking"  thou¬ 
sands  of  questions.  It  will  be  perfectly  awful.” 

"Oh,  you  will  get  used  to  that.  They  are  paying  for  every¬ 
thing,  and  if  the  ladies  take  a  fancy  to  you  there's  no  telling 
what  they  will  do  for  you.  I’ve  heard  a  great  many  people 
over  there  speak  of  them  as  generous,  kind-hearted  girls,  whom 
every  one  loves.  Just  think  of  it.  they  are  building  a  big.  fine 
hospital  there,  where  sick  people  can  be  treated  free  of  charge, 
furnished  everything,  and  they  are  naming  it  after  one  of  the 
young  ladies,  a  sister  of  one  of  Fearnot's  partners.” 

“I've  seen  Miss  Fearnot,”  said  one  of  the  girls,  “and  she’s 
beautiful.” 

“I  saw  all  of  them,”  said  the  other  daughter,  “on  the  day  of 
the  great  skating  carnival,  and  I  thought  they  were  awfully 
Jolly.” 

The  two  Busbee  girls  were  rosy-cheeked  beauties,  plump, 
healthy  and  strong,  and,  for  farmers’  daughters,  were  quite 
well  educated. 

Of  course  tlieir  mother  was  ambitious  for  them,  which  was 
quite  natural;  and.  being  a  very  practical  woman,  had  taught 
them  thurougbly  all  the  domestic  duties  they  would  have  to 
perform '  if  they  should  ever  have  homes  of  their  own. 

A  day  ?r  two  later  Fred  and  Terry  drove  out  to  the  place 
and  were ’introduced  to  the  mother  and  her  two  girls. 

The  boys  put  them  at  their  ease  in  a  Very  few  minutes  by 
their  plain,  common-sense  way.  and  out  in  the  dairy  com¬ 
plimented  them  on  their  skill  in  making  butter. 

They  made  them  laugh  heartily  several  times  by  their  jokes 
and  funny  remarks. 

“Now,  se**  here,  Miss  Busbee,”  said  Terry  to  the  elder  of  the 
two  girls,  “Fearnot  uud  I  each  huvo  n  sister  who  will  enjoy 


coming  out  here  and  feeding  the  pigs,  chickens  and  turkeys  and 
frighten  you  almost  to  death.  You’ll  think  they  are  the  best 
sisters  any  fellows  ever  had.  and  I'm  sure  when  you  get  well 
acquainted  with  them  you  will  actually  love  them.  Tb  y‘v<* 
lived  in  the  city  all  their  lives,  but  if  they  could  have  their 
way  about  they  would  live  out  on  a  farm.” 

“Oh.  but  they'd  get  tired  of  that  after  a  while.” 

“1  think  so,  too.  City  people  get  tired  of  the  city ;  country 
people  become  weary  of  the  farms.  People  like  change.  But 
I  must  confess  that  I  like  the  free,  open  life  of  the  country,  and 
I’ve  heard  the  girls  say  that  they  do.  too.  They’ve  been  out  on 
a  ranch  in  Colorado  three  or  four  times,  where  there  was  no 
other  house  in  sight  except  the  ranch-house,  and  they  were 
jolly  all  the  time.  I’m  sure  you  will  like  them.  They’ll  want 
you  to  show  them  how  to  make  blitter.  They  will  go  for  the 
cream  like  so  many  cats ;  will  climb  into  trees  in  the  orchard 
and  get  into  all  sorts  of  mischief.  They  are  as  innocent  as 
birds,  and  certainly  have  the  best  hearts  that  can  be  found 
anywhere.  We  boys  are  going  to  come  out  with  them,  too:  but 
as  it  is  a  sort  of  new  life  to  them,  please  don’t  think  that  they 
are  crazy.  If  you  are  happy,  they  will  laugh  with  you.  and  if 
you  are  grieving,  they’ll  mingle  tlieir  tears  with  yours.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 


FEARNOT  AND  OLCOTT  IN  THE  DAIRY  HOUSE. 


Fred  lost  no  time  in  seeing  a  contractor  and  consulting  with 
him  about  the  kind  of  a  house  to  be  built  out  on  the  Busbee 
place. 

The  contractor  wisely  suggested  that  a  plain,  roomy,  old- 
fashioned  house  be  built,  with  wide  corridors  and  piazzas. 

“I  guess  you  are  right,”  said  Fred,  “but  let  it  be  well  built 
I  won't  stand  any  flimsy  work.  It  may  not  be  occupied  except 
in  the  summer,  but  at  the  same  time  I  want  it  built  so  it  will 
do  for  winter  occupation  also.  I  want  the  dining-room  built 
large,  so  that  if  the  girls  want  a  dance  they  can  have  it.” 

The  contractor  drew  the  plans,  submitted  them  to  him.  and 
he  accepted  them  without  any  alterations. 

The  work  began  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  the  material  could  be 
procured. 

He  then  had  an  estimate  made  as  to  the  expense  of  laying  a 
pipe  to  convey  water  from  the  lake  to  the  farm. 

“That's  out  of  my  line.”  said  the  contractor,  “but  I'll  send 
a  man  to  you  who  can  tell  you  all  about  it.” 

“Do  so,”  said  Fred.  “I  want  to  have  it  done  just  as  soon  as 
possible.” 

A  day  or  two  later  Fred,  Terry  and  Dick  discussed  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  many  hundreds  of 
acres  of  land  they  had  bought. 

“Well,  see  here,  Fred,”  said  Terry.  “We  don’t  want  all  that 
mone3r  fled  up  in  that  land.  We  must  make  it  produce  some¬ 
thing.  I  suggest  that  we  advertise  for  enterprising  farmers  or 
gardeners  to  come  in  and  select  localities,  and  we  11  have  each 
lot  surveyed  and  fenced,  build  a  house  on  it,  and  either  lease  it 
or  sell  it  on  small  payments.” 

“I  was  thinking  of  that  very  thing  myself,”  said  Fred.  “The 
thought  struck  me  that  we  might  have  the  whole  place  sur¬ 
veyed,  and  cut  up  into  twenty,  thirty  or  fortv  acre  lots  with 
streets  running  between  them.  It.  won’t  do  to*  have  one  of  one 
size,  but  all  just  alike.  But  what  bothers  me  is  what  size  would 
be  the  best?” 

"Why  not  talk  with  Busbee  about  that?"  Dick  Duncan  sug¬ 
gested.  “lie  knows,  perhaps,  more  than  anv  other  man  what 
would  be  required.  A  dairy  farm  will  require  much  more  land 
than  n  truck  garden  would. 

,  J  S  SO,M,  afsented-  "'as  thinking  we  had  better 
cut  them  up  into  forty-acre  lots,  and  if  smaller  ones  are  re¬ 
quired,  sub-divide  those  ” 

rhe.y  Anally  decided  to  postpone  the  matter  until  Uu>be« 
could  be  cousulted. 

I 'red  uud  Terry  drove  out  io  the  Busbee  farm  apilm  where 
they  found  all  on  the  place  bUsilv  engaged 

They  entered  the  dairy,  found ‘the  mother  and  the  two  girl* 
neatly  dressed.  with  aprons  on  that  reached  from  their  chlus  to 
their  leet  and  sleeves  rolled  up  to  their  elbows 

They  were  bundling  about  one  hundred  gallons  of  tuUk  per 
day. 

Oi  course  the  hired  men  did  all  the  heavy  work,  but  Mr*. 
l»u*oee  supei luteuded  everything  there,  and  her  orders  weto 
promptly  obeyed. 

I  hej  turned  out  rich,  goldou  butter  that  was  extremely  ap¬ 
petizing  to  look  at  or  taste. 
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‘Oh.  but  this  is  a  beautiful  sight!”  Fred  exclaimed.  “If  I 
>vere  a  ix>et  I'd  write  about  this  and  the  dairymaids.  In  the 
spring  you  will  have  hundreds  of  visitors,  all  anxious  to  see 
you  at  work.” 

“Really.  I  couldn't  permit  that."  said  Mrs.  Busbee.  “We 
don’t  care  to  be  placed  on  exhibition.  It  would  interfere  with 
our  work.” 

“Oh.  they'll  come  one,  two  or  three  at  a  time.  They  would 
probably  be  guests  of  our  mothers  and  sisters.” 

‘Wes.”  laughed  Terry.  ‘‘If  you’d  have  some  extra  aprons, 
put  them  on  them,  make  them  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  help 
you  in  the  work,  their  curiosity  would  soon  be  satisfied.” 

“Oh.  they’d  spoil  too  much  butter !” 

“Oh.  no!  You  could  make  them  do  just  as  you  do  it,  and 
some  of  them  would  work  hard  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
how  the  thing  is  done.  My  mother  keeps  two  cows  at  home, 
and  she  looks  after  the  milk  and  butter  herself.  I  know  she 
would  be  happy  in  here  with  you.  She  is  intensely  practical, 
and  my  sister  Evelyn  is  also.” 

“Oh.  she’s  too  beautiful  to  be  practical,”  laughed  the  younger 
daughter,  whose  name  was  Cora. 

“You  are  mistaken  there,”  said  Terry.  “She  is  sensible,  prac¬ 
tical.  level-headed  and  doesn’t  think  she  is  beautiful  at  all.” 

“Maybe  she  doesn’t,  but  everybody  else  does.” 

Fred  finally  went  out  and  left  Terry  in  the  dairy  with  the 
girls.  He  found  the  old  man  at  the  barn,  and  at  once  proceeded 
to  consult  him  about  the  rest  of  the  land  he  had  bought. 

“What  do  you  want  to  do  with  it?”  Busbee  asked. 

“I  want  to  make  it  produce  something.  I'm  thinking  of 
cutting  up  all  of  it  into  squares,  running  roads  or  streets  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  getting  tenants  on  them  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“Then  you’ll  have  to  build  houses  on  each  lot,  and  that  will 
cost  you  a  lot  of  money.” 

“Never  mind  about  the  cost  of  it.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is 
the  practicability  of  the  idea.” 

“Oh.  it’s  practical  enough,  but  you  shouldn’t  build  a  house  on 
one  of  them  until  you  first  secured  a  tenant.” 

“I  understand  That,  but  what  size  lots  should  they  be?” 

“That  depends  upon  what  you  want  to  do  with  them.  A  dairy 
farm  will  require  more  land  than  a  truck  or  a  fruit  farm,  and 
then,  too,  you  can’t  get  a  tenant  on  a  place  where  there  is  no 
timber.  They  have  to  have  firewood.” 

“Yes ;  I’ve  thought  of  all  that.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  tim¬ 
ber  in  the  tract,  and  much  of  it  is  cleared,  too,  but  I  want  to 
cut  it  up  in  squares  like  a  checkerboard,  so  the  roads  between 
them  would  be  straight.  I  know  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  fruit,  when  properly  cultivated,  and  that  truck  farm¬ 
ing  will  pay  here  when  the  land  is  made  rich.  Of  course,  the 
richer  it  becomes  the  more  valuable  it  is ;  hence  I’ll  require  but 
little  from  a  tenant  at  the  beginning,  and  as  the  land  becomes 
more  productive  he  can  afford  to  pay  better  interest  on  the  in¬ 


vestment.” 

“Very  true.  But  if  he  has  to  buy  his  manure  he'll  make  very 
little  off  of  it.  and  he  can’t  manufacture  very  much  on  his  place 
unless  he  keeps  a  lot  of  cattle  or  other  stock.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’m  thinking  of  doing,  Mr.  Busbee. 
You  know  we’ve  got.  a  lot  of  sheds  in  which  to  shelter  the 
horses  that  come  up  every  summer  to  take  part  in  the  races, 
and  there  an  immense  amount  of  manure  accumulates.  Now, 
if  we  will  extend  those  sheds  for  the  free  use  of  everybody 
who  drives  a  team  to  New  Era  we  will  annually  gather  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  the  very  best  stable  manure.  Each  tenant 
<-nn  haul  away  enough,  free  of  charge,  to  put  upon  his  land, 
according  to  the  number  of  acres  he  cultivates.” 

Busbee  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  amazement  in 
his  fa r*e.  He  was  a  close-fisted  old  fellow,  and  it  struck  him  as 
altogether  strange  that  one  should  give  away  thousands  of 
dollars’  worth  of  valuable  fertilizer. 


‘Tan  you  afford  to  do  that,  sir?”  he  asked. 

“Why,  yes!  It  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  land,  and  I’ll  get 
a  fair  percentage  on  the  investment  of  it.  I  wouldn’t  think  of 
^barging  a  tenant  anything  for  if,  but  if  an  outsider  wanted 
anv  0f  it  bed  pay  for  it.  We  have  no  use  for  it  ourselves,  and 
if  di-r*v-fd  of  that  way  in  a  very  few  years  those  farms  will 
If*  tlie  riche.- 1  in  the  Htatc.  ’ 

“But  how  about  selling  it?  Suppose  a  man  wanted  to  buy 


it?** 

I  ilf  P>  have  to  pay  for  his  manure,”  said  Fred.  “All  this 
13  A  is  going  to  become  very  valuable  in  the  near  future  and 
prefer  to  hold  it.  ’ 

•  \  right,  then.  I  don’t  think  you’ll  find  any  trouble  in  get- 
fog  good  tenant*,  if  you’ll  have  comfortable  houses  built  on 
/  15  ijt  how  a  I  tout  a  market?  So  many  of  them  would 

.  0  rr,  rh  that  it  would  have  to  be  shipped.  Center- 

il  ;  or  d  New  Era  couldn’t  consume  a  tenth  part  of  It.” 


“No  trouble  about  that.  Utica,  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  other 
places  are  near  enough  to  us.  hut  I  tell  you  it  takes  a  vast 
quantity  of  vegetables  to  feed  the  crowds  here  in  the  summer¬ 
time.  so  you  need  not  worry  about  the  markets.  All  of  you, 
being  close  together,  can  fill  a  car  or  more  every  morning,  so 
the  freight  will  be  very  cheap.” 

“Yes,  so  we  could !  So  we  could !  I  would  advise  you  to 
make  the  squares  about  forty  acres  each,  and,  if  any  of  them 
should  have  no  timber,  let  the  tenant  secure  wood  from  those 
that  are  timbered.  If  parties  want  a  smaller  one.  cut  it  in  two 
and  give  him  twenty  acres.  A  twenty-acre  truck  farm  is  a  big 
one.  I11  fact,  if  well  cultivated  it  would  take  at  least  four 
men  to  attend  to  it,  but,  of  course,  they  would  put  some  of  it  in 
fruits  of  different  kinds.” 

“All  right,  then,”  said  Fred.  “I’ll  put  a  surveyor  to  work 
at  once  and  have  the  whole  tract  cut  up  into  squares.” 

After  an  hour’s  talk  with  the  old  man,  Fred  returned  to  the 
dairy,  where  lie  found  Terry  with  a  big  apron  on,  his  coat  and 
vest  off.  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  bravely  assisting  one  of  the  girls 
in  her  work. 

“Great  Scott,  Miss  Busbee!”  he  exclaimed.  “Did  you  make 
him  wash  his  hands?” 

“Of  course  I  did!”  she  laughed. 

“How  about  his  fingernails?” 

“Say,  you  get  out  of  here,”  retorted  Terry.  “I’m  learning 
how  to  make  butter,  and  am  interested  in  it.  You  can  go  back 
to  tlie  office  and  I’ll  keep  up  this  work  until  we’ve  disposed  of 
all  of  yesterday’s  milk.  I  may  want  to  run  a  dairy  farm  some 
day  myself.” 

“That’s  right,”  laughed  Mrs.  Busbee.  “But  don’t  make  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  do  so  without  a  wife  who  understands  the 
business.” 

“I  wouldn't,”  he  laughed,  “and  it  may  be  that  I’ll  have  to 
teach  her  how  to  make  butter  and  look  after  the  milk  and 
cream.” 

“Why  not  marry  a  girl  who  already  knows  all  about  it?” 

“Maybe  I  will,”  lie  laughed,  and  he  nudged  pretty  Cora  with 
his  elbow  in  a  way  that  set  her  to  giggling  and  blushing. 

“Say,  Terry,  that’s  a  pretty  plain  hint,”  said  Fred.  “Per¬ 
haps  Mrs.  Busbee  is  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  she’ll 
be  a  widow.” 

"Oh,  I’m  not  thinking  of  waiting  to  catch  a  widow.  I  prefer 
a  rosy-cheeked  girl  of  about  eighteen  or  nineteen.” 

He  guessed  Cora’s  age  exactly,  for  she  was  then  about 
eighteen  and  a  half  years  of  age. 

“The  truth  is,  I’m  afraid  of  widows.  They  know  too  much.” 

That  set  them  all  to  giggling,  and  Fred  remarked : 

“Better  have  a  wife  who  knows  too  much  than  one  who 
doesn't  know  enough.” 

“That’s  all  right.  Just  keep  your  eyes  on  these  two  girls, 
and  you’ll  find  out  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  dairy  business 
they  don’t  understand.” 

“Look  here,  you  rascal!”  retorted  Fred.  ‘'This  dairy  farm 
belongs  to  me  exclusively,  and  if  you  think  you  are  going  to 
get  a  slice  of  it  by  taking  one  of  those  girls  you’ll  miss  it.” 

“That’s  all  right.  I  can  buy  a  better  one  than  this,  and  I’ll 
have  a  carriage  built  on  a  plan  of  my  own.  I'd  have  a  tank 
attached  to  it  that  would  hold  sixty  gallons  of  cream,  and  as 
we  ride  around  over  the  country  the  revolutions  of  the  wheel 
would  turn  a  crank  that  would  churn  it  into  butter.  That 
would  be  pleasure  and  business  combined.” 

The  mother  and  daughters  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea,  and 
F red  remarked  : 

“There,  you  see  what* a  visionary  chap  he  is?  He  has  got 
the  strangest  ideas  outside  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  He  has  been 
trying  for  a  long  time  to  invent  an  instrument  that  will  convert 
the  £OU nd  of  his  snoring  into  beautiful  operatic  music.” 

“Well,  isn’t  that,  better  than  your  scheme?”  Terry  asked. 
“You’ve  been  working  on  an  invention  to  turn  mosquitoes  into 
honeybees,  who  would  gather  honey  at  night  while  the  other 
bees  were  asleep,  hut  1  don’t  believe  you  will  ever  succeed.” 

“Oil,  mother!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  girls,  “did  you  ever  hear 
such  foolish  talk?” 

“No,  but  it  is  amusing  to  listen  to. 

Terry  was  running  butter  through  tlie  press,  which  turned 
out  beautiful  golden-colored  pound  cakes,  with  the  stamp  of 
the  Busbee  farm  on  each  one. 

As  fast  as  they  passed  through,  Cora  would  take  them  up  and 
carefully  wrap  them  in  a  thin  piece  of  cheesecloth  and  set 
them  aside  to  be  placed  in  plates  for  shipment  to  market.  On 
top  of  each  one  was  stamped  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  and  above  and 
below  it  were  lettered : 

“Bu shoe’s  Dairy  Farm.” 

“Say,”  said  Fred,  “you  want  to  change  that  stamp.” 
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“What  sort  of  a  change  do  you  want  to  make?”  Terry  asked 
him. 

“Well,  we  must  have  a  stamp  made,  or  two  of  them,  each 
with  the  picture  of'these  two  girls  and  labeled: 

“  ‘Pretty  Dairy  Maid’s  Best.’ 

“And  on  the  end  of  each  the  words  ‘New  Era.’  ’’ 

“Oh,  my!”  gasped  the  two  girls.  “That’s  another  foolish 
idea.” 

“No,  it  isn’t.  In  a  little  while  letters  would  come  from 
young  men  and  widowers  to  the  pretty  dairy  girls.  I  have  a 
friend  down  in  New  York  w’bo  bought  a  hat,  and  on  the  inside 
of  it,  written  on  the  band,  was  the  name  of  Jessie  Bowen,  and 
underneath  that  the  words : 

“  ‘Will  the  purchaser  please  write?’  He  got  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  at  once  wrote  to  the  girl,  whose  name  he 
found  in  the  hat,  and  a  correspondence  sprung  up  between  them 
which  ended  in  their  marriage  a  few  months  later.” 

Just  then  the  old  man  came  in,  and  his  wife  and  daughters 
began  telling  him  of  the  wonderful  stories  they  had  been  listen¬ 
ing  to. 

“Well,  look  here  now,”  said  he.  “The  brand  of  the  Busbee 
dairy  farm  has  got  a  fine  reputation,  and  my  customers  all  like 
the  butter.  It  might  not  sell  so  well  if  you  changed  the  brand.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “If  you  change  it  to  the  one 
I  suggest  you’ll  have  to  double  the  number  of  cattle  to  supply 
the  demand  for  the  butter.” 

“You  don’t  know  much  about  the  dairy  business,”  returned 
the  old  man,  shaking  his  head. 

“Maybe  I  don’t,  but  I  know  the  influence  of  a  pretty  face.” 

That  pleased  the  mother  and  the  two  girls  immensely. 

"That  may  be,”  said  the  stubborn  old  fellow.  “Looking  at 
a  pretty  face  is  one  thing  and  eating  it  is  another.” 

“Say,  you  are  too  old  to  appreciate  that  now,”  retorted  Fred. 
“I  guess  you  didn’t  have  much  sentiment  in  you  when  you  were 
a  young  man.” 

“Yes,  he  did,”  put  in  his  wife.  “He  was  just  full  of  it.  He 
quoted  poetry  to  me  when  he  was  courting  until  I  had  to  marry 
him  to  put  a  stop  to  it.” 

“Well,  did  he  stop  it?” 

“Yes,  after  we  had  been  married  about  a  month  or  so  he 
began  dropping  it,  until  now*  I  don’t  believe  he  knows  a  verse 
of  anything  except  some  old  hymn.” 

“Great  Scott!  Does  matrimony  knock  the  sentiment  out  of 
a  fellow  that  way?” 

“Yes.”  chuckled  the  old  man.  “It  makes  a  fellow  get  down 
to  hard  work.  One  can’t  live  on  sentiment,  and  you’ll  find  it 
out  some  day,  too.” 

“Oh,  I’ve  found  that  out  already !  But  the  trouble  wffth  you 
was  you  let  work  interfere  with  sentiment,  which  was  a  great 
mistake.  I  can  work  all  day  and  at  sunset  still  have  the  same 
amount  of  sentiment  in  me  that  I  had  at  sunrise.  A  man 
should  never  cease  courting  his  girl  after  she  has  become  his 
wife.  He  should  never  return  to  the  house  from  the  field  or 
orchard  without  bringing  her  fruit  or  flowers.  He  should  never 
let  a  day  pass  without  kissing  her  and  telling  her  howr  sweet 
and  pretty  she  was,  or  how  much  he  loved  her.  He  should 
never  cease  to  think  lovingly,  tenderly  of  her,  and  the  harder 
he  works  he  should  console  himself  with  the  thought,  ‘I’m  doing 
this  for  her.’  Then  it  will  cease  to  be  labor  and  became  a  work 
of  love.” 

The  two  girls  and  the  mother  stopped  their  work,  their  hands 
covered  with  the  golden-colored  butter,  and  gazed  at  him  as 
they  listened. 

Mrs.  Busbee  cast  many  furtive  glances  at  her  husband,  who 
was  quietly  listening. 

When  he  ceased  talking,  his  wife  asked  him  : 

“There,  what  do  you  think  of  that?” 

“I  think  it  is  crazy  talk,”  he  replied.  “I  read  in  the  papers 
where  he  was  once  in  an  insane  asylum.” 

Fred  gave  a  whoop,  and  Terry  and  the  girls  joined  in  the 

laugh. 

“Well,  crazy  or  not,”  said  Mrs.  Busbee,  “he  is  right,”  and 
she  spoke  with  a  degree  of  emphasis  that  told  plainly  how 
heart-hungry  she  had  been  for  years. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  STORY  MR.  GREECE  TOI.n. 

Fred  and  Terry  remained  at  the  farm  and  dined  with  the 
Busbee*,  to  the  very  great  delight  of  the  two  girls. 

Of  course  they  kept  the  family  lnughitig  pretty  much  during 
the  entire  meal. 


The  old  man  himself,  hard-headed  and  practical,  was  several 
times  forced  to  laugh  heartily  in  spite  of  himself.  He  “was  a 
shrewd  old  fellow’,  though,  and  knew'  that  the  boys  w’ere  a» 
full  of  business  as  they  were  of  fun.  and  that  young  as  they 
were,  they  had  made  very  respectable  fortunes,  and  all  by 
brain  work  at  that.  Neither  of  them  bad  learned  a  trade  or  a 
profession,  but  they  had  read  deeply,  and  thought  hard,  all  of 
wrhich,  backed  up  by  good,  plain  horse  sense,  had  enabled  them 
to  push  forward  at  a  rapid  pace. 

He  was  living  close  enough  to  New  Era  to  keep  pretty  well 
posted  about  things  going  on  there,  and  had  often  commended 
them  for  their  firm  stand  against  the  sale  of  liquors  in  the 
place. 

“Look  here,  Mr.  Fearnot,  I’ve  long  w’anted  to  ask  you  a 
question,”  he  said,  as  he  finished  dinner. 

“Fire  away,”  said  Fred. 

“Well,  it’s  this :  The  devil  has  paid  several  visits  to  New’ 
Era  lately.” 


“Oh,  hold  up  on  that  now,”  said  Fred.  “I  know  what  you 
are  going  to  ask.  You  want  to  know  who  he  was.” 

“That’s  it.”  and  the  old  fellow’  nodded  his  head. 

“Well,  I  can’t  tell  you.  That  question  has  been  asked  me 
more  than  a  thousand  times.” 

“Well,  I  saw  it  in  the  Centerville  paper  where  you  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  the  cloven-footed  gentleman.” 

“Yes ;  I’ve  seen  it  in  several  papers.  Olcott  here  has  been 
accused,  too,  and  so  has  Duncan  and  Mr.  Jencks.  I  don’t  want 
to  get  into  any  trouble  with  him  and  I  won’t  attempt  to  make 
any  explanations.” 

“How  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  him!” 

“Well,  if  you  had,  you  would  have  wished  that  you  hadn’t,” 
put  in  Terry.  “I  think  when  I  saw’  him  that  every  hair  on 
my  head  stood  straight  up  like  a  wire,  and  Mose,  our  black 
cook,  said  that  every  kink  of  hair  on  his  head  straightened 
right  out.” 

“Why,  didn’t  you  know  who  he  was?” 

“Why,  look  here,  if  you’d  seen  something  or  somebody  who 
looked  just  like  His  Satanic  Majesty,  do  you  suppose  you 
w’ould  have  time  to  think?  Wouldn’t  you  either  fall  down  in  a 
faint,  or  run  as  never  before  in  your  life,  screaming  at  the  top 
of  your  lungs?” 

“But  you  don’t  answer  my  question,  Mr.  Olcott.  Didn’t  you 
know  who  he  was?” 

“Well,  so  far  as  Old  Nick  is  concerned,  nobody  has  any 
knowledge  of  him.  It  is  a  matter  of  belief  or  superstition.  I 
don’t  believe  any  live  man  can  look  on  him  without  feeling  a 
tremor  of  terror  coursing  through  every  fiber  of  his  entire 
system.  If  he  wasn’t  Old  Nick,  be  certainly  looked  like  him. 
and  I  would  advise  you  never  to  express  a  wish  to  see  him.” 

“Well,  was  it  true  when  the  paper  said  it  was  Mr.  Fearnot 
in  disguise?” 

“Why,  how’  could  I  know’?  You’d  better  put  that  question  to 
him,  although  it  has  been  done  a  thousand  times  already.  We 
have  records  that  he  has  appeared  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  for  thousands  of  years.  We  read  of  him  in  the  Old 
Bible  where  he  appeared.  He  got  old  Job  into  a  peck  of  trouble, 
and  he  has  been  up  to  that  sort  of  mischief  ever  since.  I  feel 
grateful  to  him,  though,  for  breaking  up  that  poker  game,  as 
well  as  the  saloon  the  German  started  there.” 

“\es,  I  do,  too,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  I’ve  always  thought 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  break  it  up,  but  to  take  part 
in  it :  but  none  of  those  fellows  seemed  to  care  to  plav  with 
him.” 

Old  Busbee  was  watching  the  two  boys  out  of  the  corner  of 
bis  eyes,  and  noticed  that  the  girls  couldn’t  get  any  admission 
from  them  that  they  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  affair, 
other  than  what  the  crowd  who  w’ere  so  frightened  by  Old 
Nick’s  sudden  appearance  in  their  midst  had  told. 

Finally  he  remarked  : 


I  guess  il  you  don  t  know  who  ho  was  you  can  manage  to 
call  his  assistance  to  get  rid  of  an  undesirable  neighbor." 

Now,  look  here,  Mr.  Busbeet  don’t  you  accuse  me  of  being 
on  familiar  terms  with  Old  Nick  or  any  of  bis  imps.  I  in  will¬ 
ing  to  take  a  joke,  and.  In  fact,  enjoy  one  as  much  as  any  man 
•  an,  but  when  it  comes  to  being  accused  of  being  n  friend  of 
Old  Nick,  it’s  not  altogether  pleasant.  I  ll  give  you  a  little 
bint,  though,  that  if  you  don’t  be  good  you  may  meet  up  with 
him  some  day  after  you  have  shuttled  off  your  present  existence', 
I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  get  the  suspicion  Into  ir.v 
mind  that  you  had  gone  off  In  tlmt  direction  after  life’s  Mtf  d 
fevers  are  over.  It’s  a  very  easy  matter  to  get  to  him.  but  not 
so  easy  to  get  away  from  him.” 

“Oh.  look  here,  now,  don’t  give  us  n  sermon.  1  go  to  church 
every  Sunday,  and  hear  a  great  deal  of  that  90ft  of  ulk.“ 
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said  his  wife.  “lie  will  go  to  church,  but  it  has  been 
a  lone  time  since  any  of  us  heard  him  say  his  prayers.” 

“Hello!  Hello!'*  said  Terry,  looking  across  the  table  at  the 
oUl  man.  “We  are  finding  out  something  about  you  now.  I 
den  t  believe  you  are  quite  as  good  as  you  look,  anyway.” 

i  hat  started  the  laugh  on  the  old  man.  but  Cora,  the  younger 
daughter,  spoke  up  quickly,  saying: 

>Now,  Mr.  Oleott,  father  is  a  good  man — one  of  the  best. 
He  s  bind  to  us  all,  but  he  does  make  us  work  hard.” 

^ e/^’.  ^t’s  no  sin.  It’s  much  better  for  one  to  earn  his 
own  living  than  to  live  on  the  earnings  of  others.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  the  old  man,  “and  I  guess  we  had  all  bet¬ 
ter  go  back  to  work  again.”  and  he  arose  from  the  table,  filled 
his  pipe  and  started  out  to  look  after  things  about  the  barn 
and  to  see  that  the  cattle  were  being  properly  fed. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Busbee  left  the  house.  Fred  and  Terry  took 
leave  of  the  mother  and  daughters,  saying  they  had  business 
to  attend  to. 


“Come  and  see  us  again,”  said  Mrs.  Busbee.  “We  shall  be 
so  glad  to  see  you.” 

“Thank  you.  We  will  be  sure  to  do  so,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  don’t  wish  to  interfere  with  your  work.” 

“Oh,  we’ll  put  you  to  work,”  she  laughed.  “Mr.  Oleott  will 
soon  become  an  expert  buttermaker.” 

“You  want  to  look  out  for  that  boy,”  said  Fred.  “He  has  a 
knack  of  working  and  making  love  at  the  same  time.  He  has 
been  a  mischief-maker  ever  since  he  was  a  baby.  He  has  made 
his  father  walk  him  many  a  time  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
asleep  in  bed.  but  as  he  grew  up  his  dad  got  even  with  him,  for 
he  whaled  him  many  a  time.” 

“Yes,  so  he  did,”  assented  Terry,  “and  it  made  a  good  boy  of 
me.  which  is  something  you  can’t  say  for  yourself.” 

They  left  the  house,  followed  by  the  merry  laughter  of  the 
girls,  and  returned  by  way  of  the  postoffice. 

As  they  were  passing  Quinn’s  Hotel  the  landlord  called  to 
them  that  there  was  a  man  there  waiting  to  see  them. 

They  went  in.  and  found  a  big,  rugged,  farmer-looking  sort 
of  a  fellow,  who  looked  at  them  both  as  if  sizing  them  up. 

“Which  of  you  is  Mr.  Fearnot?”  he  asked. 

“That  is  my  name,”  said  Fred. 

“Well,  I’ve  heard  that  you  have  a  lot  of  little  farms  around 
here  that  you  want  to  sell  or  lease.” 

“Yes,  so  we  have,  but  we  haven’t  yet  got  them  in  shape  for 
either  selling  or  leasing.” 

“What’s  the  matter?  I  understood  you  had  bought  up  nearly 
all  the  farms  between  here  and  Centerville,  and  I  thought  I 
would  come  down  and  see  if  I  could  make  any  trade  with  you 
about  taking  one  of  them.” 

“Are  you  a  practical  farmer?” 

“Yes;  lived  on  a  farm  all  my  life.” 

“Have  you  succeeded  at  it?” 

“Always  made  a  living,  laid  up  a  little  money  every  year, 
and.  like  a  fool,  bought  a  farm  from  a  fellow  who  didn’t  have 
a  good  title  After  three  years’  possession  of  it  I  was  beaten 
in”a  lawsuit,  and  away  went  all  my  money.” 

“That’s  an  old,  old  game.  But  what  did  you  do  to  the  fellow 
who  played  it  on  you?” 

“Haven’t  seen  him  since ;  don’t  know  where  he  is — but  if  I 
could  locate  him,  I’d  walk  all  the  way  to  California  to  catch 
him.” 

“What  would  you  do  to  him  if  you  caught  him?”  Terry  asked. 

The  fellow  looked  at  Terry  for  nearly  a  minute  without 
answering. 


Then  he  said : 

‘•My  lawver  told  me  not  to  say  anything  about  that.” 

Terry  laughed,  extended  his  hand  to  him,  and  said  : 

“That’s  all  right.  I  guess  you’d  do  just  what  I’d  do.  It  was 
good  advice  your  lawyer  gave  you.  and  I’ll  add  a  little  more  to 
it  and  that  is,  lie  low,  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open  and  your 


mouth  shut.” 

“Where  did  all  that  happen  to  you?”  Fred  asked  him. 

“Just  over  the  line  in  Pennsylvania.” 

“What  is  your  name?” 

“Mv  name  is  Tom  Greene.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Greene,  it’s  my  intention  to  lease  a  number  of 
i«ttj4.  farms  to  parties  who  understand  the  cultivation  of  vege- 
tab><.,  and  fruit.  There’s  going  to  be  a  good  market  for  them 
her*’ and  the  surplus  can  he  shipped  to  larger  cities.” 

Well,  will  you  lease  a  place  to  a  man  who  hasn’t  any  money? 
I’  *•  got  very  little.” 

•  if  iH  the  right  sort  of  a  man,  for  there  is  a  great 
morn  ir/the  man  than  In  the  land.  We  will  help  out  one 
v  ;;  urderptfjnrlri  the  business,  who  will  get  up  of  mornings 
,  »/,,j  (Jf  th«.  Hun  work  all  day  and  go  to  bed  early  of  nights  in 


n  good  h  Jinor.” 


“Well.  T  don’t  think  I  can  promise  you  anything  in  the  way 
of  good  humor,  for,  to  tell  the  truth.  I'm  mad  all  the  time  since 
I  lost  my  farm.” 

Fred  and  Terry  laughed,  and  the  latter  remarked: 

“That’s  right;  nurse  your  wrath  to  keep  it  warm  fdr  the 
other  fellow,  but  for  no  one  else.  I’m  built  just  that  way  my¬ 
self,  ]  once  followed  a  man.  half  way  around  the  world  who 
scooped  a  big  sum  of  money,  but  of  me  in  a  land  trade,  and 
caught  up  with  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.” 

“What  did  you  do  to  him?”  Greene  asked. 

“Got  back  every  cent  of  my  money,  and  now  he’s  doing  time 
at  Sing  Sing.” 

“Good!  That’s  just  where  he  ought  to  be.  lrou  were  lucky 
to  get  your  money,  but  I  never  got  a  cent  of  mine  back  and 
don’t  expect  to,  but  if  I  ever  run  against  him  he’ll  never  have 
a  chance  to  swindle  anybody  else.” 

“Well,  see  here,  Mr.  Greene,”  said  Fred,  “you  are  a  stranger 
to  us,  so  we  must  know  something  about  you  before  we  can 
trade.  If  you  will  give  us  references  that  are  satisfactory  we’ll 
lease  you  a  little  farm,  where,  we  think,  you  can  make  money. 
We  will  build  a  house  and  barn  for  you,  fence  it  all  in  and 
pay  you  wages  while  you  are  working  to  get  the  place  in 
shape.” 

“All  right,”  said  Greene,  and  taking  a  pencil  and  paper  he 
sat  down  and  wrote  the  name  of  a  banker  in  a  little  town  in 
Pennsylvania. 

“There’s  where  I  kept  my  money,  and  for  seven  long  years  I 
kept  putting  in  little  by  little  till  I  had  enough  to  buy  a  farm. 
You  write  to  him  and  he'll  tell  you  that  I*m  all  right.” 

“Say,  I  don’t  want  him  to  tell  me  a  single  thing  about  you 
farther  than  to  say  that  you  did  put  money  in  his  bank,  a  little 
at  a  time,  for  seven  years.  1  know  enough  about  human  nature 
to  understand  that  the  man  who  works  hard  and  saves  his 
money  is  all  right.*’ 

“That’s  just  what  I  did,  mister.” 

“Got  any  family?” 

“No,  I’m  glad  to  say,  I’m  forty  years  old,  but  was  looking 
around  for  a  wife  when  my  troubles  began.” 

“It  isn’t  too  late  yet,”  said  Terry.  “You  are  just  in  your 
prime,  and  look  as  if  you  were  as  tough  as  a  piece  of  old  bull 
hide.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  am,”  he  laughed. 

“All  right,  then.  I’ll  put  you  to  work  in  a  few  days.  We 
want  to  get  a  lot  of  men  to  cutting  away  timber,  to  make  roads 
between  the  little  farms  as  soon  as  they  are  surveyed.  Of 
course  you  know  how  to  handle  an  ax.” 

“Well,  it’s  a  mighty  poor  farmer  who  doesn’t :  but  where 
can  I  board?  A  man  can’t  stop  at  a  hotel,  you  know,  who  has 
to  work  for  a  living.” 

“Stop  right  here,”  said  Fred.  “Nearly  all  the  boarders  in 
this  house  are  workingmen,  and  they  are  fed  on  the  toughest 
beef  that  can  be  had  in  the  market.” 

Greene  looked  around  at  Quinn,  and  the  latter  remarked : 

“We  do  get  hold  of  a  little  tough  beef  sometimes,  but  nobody 
complains  of  it.” 

“That’s  all  right.  I  can  eat  it  if  anybody  else  can :  but  what 
do  you  charge  a  month  for  board?” 

“i’ll  make  it  reasonable  enough  for  you.” 

“Yes ;  don’t  worry  about  that.  Quinn  won’t  ask  you  for  any 
money  until  after  you  have  earned  it.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  want  him  to  ask  for  all  I  have  earned.  I  want 
to  know  what  I've  got  to  pay.” 

“Five  dollars  a  week,”  said  Quinn. 

“Thunder !  I  can’t  pay  that  much  for  board.  Haven’t  you 
any  cheaper  places  in  town?” 

“i’ll  attend  to  that,”  said  Fred.  “I  think  you  are  just  th^ 
sort  of  a  man  I  want,  and  I  want  several  more  like  you.  A^ 
you  are  the  first  one  who  has  applied  for  work  of  that  kind,  '• 
shall  have  to  put  you  in  charge  of  several  men,  who,  of  course 
must  be  bossed  by  some  one.  Being  the  first,  you  can  rnaka 
your  selection,  and  carpenters  will  be  set  to  work  at  once  to 
build  a  house  and  barn.” 

“Thank  you!  Thank  you!”  and  a  smile  of  satisfaction 
beamed  on  his  weather-beaten  face. 

“Make  your  home  right  here,  now,”  Fred  added,  “and  to¬ 
morrow  the  surveyors  will  he  out,  and  you  can  go  to  work 
with  them.  In  the  meantime  you  can  look  over  the  place; 
go  where  you  please,  and  enjoy  yourself  any  way  you  choose.” 

They  were  about  to  leave  the  hotel,  when  some  four  or  five 
men  came  in,  having  just  arrived  on  an  east-bound  train. 

Two  of  them  seemed  to  be  commercial  travelers.  The 
others  might  have  been  in  any  kind  of  business.  They  all  had 
grips,  which  they  deposited  with  the  landlord  after  register¬ 
ing  their  names. 

Greene  was  sitting  near  a  little  table,  looking  at  the  new- 
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couu  rs,  when  one  of  tliom  turned  around  so  lie  could  got  a 
good  look  at  Ills  face. 

As  soon  as  lie  had  done  so,  he  gave  a  whoop,  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  began  throwing  off  his  coat. 

The  next  moment  he  dashed  at  the  stranger  with  a  yell 
that  was  extremely  savage  in  tone. 

The  newcomer  stopped  back  and  drew  a  revolver. 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  others  the  sight  of  the  weapon 
had  no  effect  on  Greene  whatever.  He  rushed  in  and  grappled 
with  him.  The  weapon  exploded  and  the  bullet  whistled 
within  a  foot  of  Terry  Oleott’s  head. 

The  next  moment  the  two  men  were  on  the  floor,  with 
Greene  on  top. 

Fred  saw  the  under  man  press  the  muzzle  of  the  revolver 
against  his  assailant’s  side,  but  before  he  could  pull  the 
trigger  he  leaped  forward  and  kicked  it  out  of  Liis  hand. 

Quinn  picked  it  up  and  placed  it  under  the  counter. 

“Say,  why  don’t  you  stop  him?”  Quinn  asked. 

“Oh.  let  them  finish  the  scrap,”  said  Terry.  “Neither  of 
them  has  any  weapons  now.’’ 

In  less  than  half  a  minute  it  was  very  evident  that  Greene 
was  more  than  a  match  for  liis  man,  and  was  practically 
ruining  him.  lie  seemed  to  be  as  savage  as  a  wild  beast. 
He  gave  him  sledge-hammer  blows  and  finally  got  a  grip  on 
his  throat  that  forced  the  man’s  tongue  to  protrude  several 
inches. 

.  “Hello!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  commercial  travelers.  “He 
Is  killing  that  man!” 

Fred  and  Terry  then  sprang  forward,  seized  Greene  and, 
by  a  desperate  exertion  of  strength,  separated  them. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

-  •• 

TIIE  SCRAP  AT  QUIXX’s  HOTEL,  AND  WHAT  FOLLOWED  IT. 

Fred  and  Terry  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  hold  the 
farmer.  He  seemed  to  have  the  strength  of  two  ordinary 
men,  and  certainly  was  as  savage  as  any  they  had  ever  seen. 

“Let  go,  let  go!”  he  yelled.  “Let  me  get  at  him!” 

“Hold  up  a  moment,  Greene,”  said  Fred.  “Just  keep  cool.” 

“Catch  him,  catch  him!  Don’t  let  him  get  away,”  Greene 
yelled. 

“Say,  what’s  the  matter  with  you.  Greene?”  | 

“That’s  the  scoundrel  who  swindled  me  out  of  my  farm,” 
and  he  gave  the  two  boys  all  the  work  they  could  do  to  hold 
him. 

In  the  meantime  the  other  man  had  been  raised  to  his  feet 
and  placed  on  a  chair.  He  looked  as  though  a  cyclone  had 
struck  him.  He  groaned,  and  for  several  minutes  couldn’t 
articulate  so  as  to  be  understood. 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  don’t  let  that  fellow  loose!”  sang  out 
Quinn  to  Fred  and  Terry. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him?”  another  asked.  “Is  he 
wild?” 

“He  is  worse  than  wild,”  put  in  one  of  the  commercial 
drummers.  “I  never  saw  anything  like  it,  and  I've  seen 
lunatics  let  loose,  too.” 

“Who  is  he?”  the  second  commercial  drummer  asked,  look¬ 
ing  over  at  the  landlord. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Quinn.  “He  came  in  to-day.  and  I 
believe  has  been  employed  by  the  New  Era  Company.” 

“Well,  what’s  he  got  against  that  man?” 

“Tell  me,  and  I’ll  tell  you,”  replied  Quinn.  “He  told  a 
story  in  here  this  afternoon  that  somebody  had  swindled  him 
out  of  a  farm,  and  If  that  man  over  there  isn’t  the  one,  he 
thinks  he  is,  at  least.” 

Others  came  In  on  hearing  the  racket,  until  the  place  was 
pretty  well  filled. 

By  and  by  Fred  succeeded  in  quieting  Greene  by  promising 
him  not  to  let  the  other  man  get  away. 

“Let  me  talk  to  him,”  said  Greene,  and  they  led  him  over 
where  he  could  confront  him,  but  at  a  safe  distance  from  him, 
where  he  hissed  at  him: 

“I’ve  been  looking  for  you  ever  since  1  found  out  your 
scoundrelly  trick.  I  lost  the  farm  I  paid  you  good  money 
for,  and.  by  all  the  stars  that  ever  shone,  if  you  don’t  make 
it  good.  I’ll  kill  you,  if  I  have  to  follow  you  to  the  end  of 
the  earth.” 

“What  are  you  talking  about?"  the  man  asked.  “I  don’t 
know  you;  never  snw  you  before  in  ray  life.” 

'Hint  so  enraged  Greene  that  he  dashed  at  him  with  such 
force  as  to  carry  Fred  and  Terry  along  with  hliu.  The 


chair  was  upset,  and  the  four  of  them  rolled  on  the  floor  to¬ 
gether. 

The  man  who  was  attacked,  yelled  for  help,  and  Fred  and 
Terry,  holding  to  Green’s  arms,  did  their  best  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  any  harm. 

They  soon  dragged  him  away  from  him,  and  the  other  fel¬ 
low  rose  to  his  feet  and  started  to  the  door. 

“Some  of  you  catch  that  man,”  Fred  called  out.  “If  what 
this  fellow  says  Is  true,  he  ought  to  be  in  State  prison.” 

Strange  to  say,  no  one  offered  to  stop  the  other’s  exit  from 
the  house,  and  he  disappeared  through  the  doorway. 

“Turn  him  loose,  Terry,  and  let  him  catch  him,”  said  Fred, 
and  they  both  released  Greene,  who.  with  a  howl  of  savage 
joy,  dashed  out  in  pursuit.  The  other  had  just  descended 
the  steps  of  the  piazza  when  Greene  sprang  upon  him. 

Oh,  but  it  was  a  royal  scrap,  and  no  mistake!  Greene  was 
doing  the  fellow  up  with  a  tiger-like  savageness. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you  fellows?”  Fred  sang  out  to 
those  about  him.  “We  can’t  hold  both  of  them.  We  can 
take  care  of  Greene  if  some  of  you  will  hold  the  other  fel¬ 
low.  ” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  letting  the  other  fellow  go?"  one 
called  out. 

“He  may  be  a  criminal,  as  Greene  charges,"  he  replied. 

“Here,  Fred,  quick!”  cried  Terry.  “He'll  kill  him,  sure,” 
and  again  they  seized  Greene  and  pulled  him  off  his  man. 

Just  as  they  had  succeeded  in  doing  so  an  officer  came  up. 
and  Fred  told  him  to  hold  the  other  fellow. 

“All  right,  sir,”  and  the  policeman  laid  hold  of  him. 

“Now.  Greene,  let  up,”  said  Fred.  “Olcott  and  1  are  friends 
who  will  stand  by  you;  but  we  can’t  let  you  kill  him,  you 
know.  ” 

“Oh,  let  me  get  at  him.  I  don’t  want  but  one  minute 
more.  ” 

They  were  now  outside  the  hotel,  where  business  men  and 
others  could  see  them,  and  inside  of  two  or  three  minutes 
there  was  a  crowd  of  nearly  a  couple  of  hundred  men  and 
boys  gathered  around  them. 

Another  officer  came  up,  and  Fred  said  to  Greene: 

“Now,  see  here,  old  fellow,  I’m  not  blaming  you  at  all  for 
your  desire  to  get  even;  but  we  can’t  permit  one  man  to  tear 
another  to  pieces.  So  if  you  don’t  behave  now  and  keep 
quiet  you’ll  be  placed  under  lock  and  key.” 

“Well,  if  I  keep  quiet,  will  you  hold  that  fellow?” 

“Yes,  we  will  hold  him  as  long  as  the  law  will  permit.  I’ll 
telephone  over  to  Centerville  for  the  sheriff.  You  can  make 
your  charge  against  him,  and  that  officer  will  do  just  what 
his  duty  demands.” 

The  other  fellow  had  been  taken  back  into  the  house  in  a 
woeful  plight.  He  looked  as  though  he  had  been  battling 
with  a  pack  of  wolves. 

“Now,  Greene,”  said  Fred,  “give  me  your  word  of  honor 
that  you'll  keep  your  hands  off  of  him.  and  Olcott  and  I  will 
let  go  of  von.  I’ll  give  you  my  word  flint  the  other  fellow 
will  be  held  just  as  long  as  the  law  can  do  it.” 

“All  right,  sir,”  said  Greene;  “I’ll  leave  it  with  you." 

“Terry.”  said  Fred,  “telephone  to  the  sheriff  to  come  over 
at  once  for  a  prisoner.” 

Terry  hurried  off  to  telephone  to  Centerville,  while  Fred, 
accompanied  by  Greene,  went  into  the  hotel. 

The  two  officers  followed  to  prevent  further  trouble. 

“Say,  officer,”  sang  out  Quinn,  “keep  your  eyes  on  that 
man.  He  is  crazy.” 

“1  beg  your  pardon,  landlord.  Instead  of  being  crazy.  I've 
forgotten  more  than  you  know.  Kindly  keep  vour  remarks 
to  yourself,”  said  Greene. 

“Welle  I  don’t  want  any  more  fighting  in  here.” 

“There  won’t  be.  I’ve  promised  Mr.  I'earnot  to  leave  the 
matter  with  him  to  settle.” 

“Yes,  I’ll  be  responsible  for  him,”  said  Fred.  “If  he  breaks 
liis  word  I’ll  break  his  neck.” 

Then  he  took  Greene  aside  and  asked: 

“What's  the  fellow’s  name?” 

“His  name  is  Rogers.  John  Rogers." 

“ ^  on  are  sure  of  that,  are  you?" 

Y\  hy,  yes,  1  am.  I'd  swear  to  his  identity  In  any  court 
iu  tlii1  In  lid.  Ills  name  mny  not  he  Rotors,  but  everybody 
down  where  Ids  farm  was  knows  him  by  that  name." 

Fred  went  to  the  register  and  found  the  name  of  Johu 
Rogers  on  it. 

Then  lie  walked  over  to  the  other  fellow  and  asked: 

“Is  your  name  Rogers?” 

"Yea."  he  answered  with  n  half  grown. 

'Did  you  ever  sell  Greene  a  farm?** 
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"No,  I  never  did;  never  saw  him  before  to-dav  in  mv 
life." 

On  hearing  that  Greene  came  very  near  breaking  his  prom¬ 
ise  to  Fred  by  jumping  on  the  fellow  agaiu. 

Fred  pushed  him  back  and  asked: 

"Have  you  got  any  proof  to  show  that  you  bought  a  farm 
from  this  man?" 

"Yes:  I've  got  the  deed  that  he  signed,  and  it  is  in  my 
satchel. " 

He  ran  to  where  his  satchel  was  under  a  table  in  the  corner 
of  the  room,  opened  it.  took  out  a  well-worn  envelope,  and 
drew  from  it  a  document  purporting  to  convey  a  farm  of  a 
certain  number  of  acres  to  one  Thomas  Greene. 

Fred  glanced  over  it,  showed  it  to  Rogers,  and  pointing 
to  his  name  at  the  bottom  of  it.  asked: 

•‘Is  that  your  name?” 

"\es;  my  name  is  John  Rogers,  but  I  didn't  put  it  there.” 

“Don't  know  anything  about  it,  eh?” 

“Not  a  thing.  Never  saw  it  before  in  my  life.” 

Fred  walked  over  to  the  register  and  compared  the  signa¬ 
ture  there  with  that  on  the  title  deed. 

“Gentlemen,"  said  he,  “look  at  these  two  signatures  and 
say  what  you  think  of  them.” 

Upward  of  a  dozen  compared  the  two  signatures,  and  all 
agreed  that  they  believed  they  were  both  made  by  the  same 
hand. 

“That's  just  what  I  think,”  said  Fred.  “This  deed  repre¬ 
sents  the  earnings  of  Mr.  Greene  during  seven  years  of 
hard  labor.  He  saved  up  his  money  till  he  had  enough  to 
pay  cash  for  a  farm.  The  title  he  received  turned  out  to  be 
no  good,  and,  after  two  or  three  years  he  was  ousted  by  the 
real  owners  of  it.  while  the  swindler  got  away.  That  is  the 
story  that  Mr.  Greene  has  told  me  before  that  fellow  showed 
up  here.” 

“Say,  let  Greene  settle  it  with  him,”  suggested  some  one. 

“No;  that  ain’t  the  way  to  settle  it.  It  is  a  case  for  a 
court  It  was  the  meanest  kind  of  a  swindle.” 

“Say,  look  here.  Fearnot,”  said  one  of  the  drummers,  who 
was  a  pretty  well-posted  fellow,  “that  was  a  mean  swindle, 
but  it  was  committed  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  you 
can’t  punish  him  for  it  in  this  State.” 

“I  know  that  very  well,  but,  now  that  we’ve  got  him,  we’ll 
take  him  back  to  Pennsylvania  and  have  him  tried  there.” 

“You  can’t  do  it.”  said  Rogers,  speaking  up  for  the  first; 
time  since  the  second  attack  had  been  made  on  him. 

“We’ll  see  about  that,”  said  Fred.  “The  sheriff  of  this 
county  can  lock  him  up  and  communicate  with  the  sheriff  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  requisition  can  be  issued  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  that  State  upon  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
for  his  extradition.” 

“Well,  that’s  the  only  way  it  can  be  done,”  said  the  drum¬ 
mer.  “You’ll  find  a  lot  of  red  tape  about  it  that  will  make 
you  very  tired  before  you  get  through  with  it.” 

“Well,  when  you  see  me  getting  tired  helping  a  poor  man 
out,  quietly  tap  me  on  the  shoulder  and  ask  what’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  me,”  and  there  was  a  determined  ring  in  Feamot’s 
voice  as  he  spoke. 

“l'es.  but  it  will  cost  a  lot  of  money.” 

“No  doubt  of  that,  but  Rogers  will  have  to  pay  it  in  the 

end.”  n 

“I  haven’t  got  any  money,”  said  Greene.  “That  scoundrel 

got  it  all.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  that,  old  man,”  said  Fred.  “I’ll  see  you 
through.  I  believe  you  are  an  honest  man,  and  when  I  am  a 
man’s  friend  I’m  everything  that  word  ‘friend’  means.” 

“Then,  for  heaven’s  sake  turn  me  loose  on  him!”  exclaimed 
Greene.  “I’d  he  willing  to  lose  every  dollar  of  it  and  work 
seven  years  more  to  earn  another  farm  for  the  pleasure  of 
breaking  every  hone  in  the  scoundrel’s  body.” 

“Oh,  that  would  only  get  you  into  more  trouble.  The 
sheriff  would  have  to  arrest  you  then,  and  if  they  didn’t 
hang  you  for  murder  in  this  State,  you’d  get  a  life  sentence, 
a  nd*t  here’s  no  satisfaction  in  that.” 

“Yes;  it  would  be.  I’d  be  willing  to  go  right  down  to  Old 
den  with  him  just  for  the  pleasure  of  throwing  fire 
ar  him.  I’d  keep  It  up  for  all  eternity.” 

“Great  Scott,  how  he  loves  him!”  exclaimed  Terry,  and 
the  <ro wd  roared  with  laughter. 

It  took  the  sheriff  about,  an  hour  to  get  to  New  Era,  for 
drove  over  in  his  buggy. 

“Here  comes  the  sheriff,”  called  out  some  011c,  and  Fred 
went  out  to  see  him. 

j f(  y,  f,.rV  words  he  told  him  what  the  situation  was. 
fy,/,]'  here  Fearnot,  I’ve  no  right  to  arrest  that  fellow 
,  .  ^  ted  to  do  so  by  the  sheriff  of  the  countv  where 


the  cilme  was  committed,  or  he  has  been  advertised  and  a 
reward  offered  for  his  arrest,  or  I  have  some  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  crime  he  has  committed.  lrou  see,  that  was  done 
in  another  State.” 

“Mr.  Sheriff,  don’t  raise  that  point.  You  know  me,  and 
know  that  my  word  is  ns  good  as  my  bond.  Don’t  fear  the 
consequences.  I’ll  be  responsible  for  you.” 

“That’s  nil  right,  then,”  said  the  sheriff.  “Y'ou  see,  he 
would  come  back  on  me  for  damages  if  they  should  fail  to 
make  out  a  clean  case  against  him.” 

“All  right;  whatever  the  damages  are  I’ll  pay  them,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  amount.” 

“Is  that  man  a  friend  of  yours?”  the  sheriff  asked. 

“No;  I  never  saw  him  before  to-day,”  and  he  explained 
farther  about  his  meeting  with  Greene,  and  what  happened 
when  Rogers  suddenly  appeared  at  the  hotel. 

“Say,  are  you  going  to  retain  a  lawyer  for  Greene?” 

“l'es:  if  one  is  necessary.  Y’ou  take  that  fellow  Rogers 
and  lock  him  up.  Then  telegraph  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
over  the  line,  stating  that  you  have  Rogers  in  jail  at  Center¬ 
ville  for  swindling  Thomas  Greene,  and  ask  what  you  shall 
do  with  him.” 

The  sheriff  alighted  from  his  buggy  and  went  into  the 
hotel,  where  Greeue  made  the  charge  against  Rogers  of  swind¬ 
ling  him  out  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  by  selling  him  a 
farm  which  he  didn't  legally  own. 

Rogers  stoutly  denied  that  he  was  the  man.  and  told  the 
sheriff  that  if  he  locked  him  up  he  would  hold  him  respon¬ 
sible  for  it. 

“All  right.”  said  the  sheriff.  “I'll  be  responsible.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  Greene  tells  the  truth  about  the  matter:  so  you’d 
better  take  your  grip  and  come  along  to  Centerville  with  me. 
We’ve  got  good  quarters  in  our  jail.” 

Rogers  again  protested,  and  threatened  suit  for  damages 
again  against  the  sheriff;  but  all  the  same  he  had  to  go  to 
Centerville  with  him;  while  Fred  and  Greene  followed  in  an¬ 
other  vehicle. 

They  drove  direct  to  the  jail,  where  the  prisoner  was 
locked  up,  after  being  searched.  A  big  roll  of  bills  was 
found  on  his  person,  which  the  sheriff  counted  and  took  pos¬ 
session  of. 

Of  course  the  prisoner  sent  for  a  lawyer,  who  promptly 
responded,  and  after  hearing  his  story,  warned  the  sheriff 
against  the  consequences  of  his  action. 

“I  know  the  responsibility  I  am  assuming.”  the  sheriff  re¬ 
plied.  as  he  hurried  off  to  the  telegraph  office,  where  he  wired 
to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where  the  crime  was  committed. 

An  hour  later  a  reply  came  back  that  a  man  named  John 
Rogers  had  swindled  Thomas  Greene  by  selling  him  a  farm 
he  had  no  legal  right  to  sell,  and  had  disappeared. 

The  sheriff  wired  hack  inquiring  if  there  was  a  warrant 
out  for  his  arrest  in  that  county. 

The  Pennsylvania  official  wired  back  that  one  of  his  depu¬ 
ties  would  leave  there  on  the  next  train  to  identifj'  the  pris¬ 
oner,  and  produce  a  warrant  for  him. 

As  soon  ns  Rogers’  lawyer  heard  of  that  he  had  another 
interview  with  him  in  the  jail. 

He  told  him  that  the  probabilities  were  that  the  court 
would  hold  him  for  a  requisition  from  the  Governor  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  in  that  case  he  would  have  to  go  back  to  that 
State  and  stand  trial. 

“Is  there  no  chance  for  me  to  get  out  before  that  requisi¬ 
tion  arrives?”  Rogers  asked. 

“Well,  I  could  get  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  bring 
you  into  court,  and  if  the  other  side  can’t  make  any  showing 
why  you  should  not  be  released  the  judge  will  discharge  you, 
hut  I  couldn’t  do  that  before  the  deputy  would  arrive  here 
with  the  warrant,  and  if  he  produces  the  warrant  charging 
you  with  committing  the  crime,  the  judge  would  hold  you 
for  requisition.” 

Counsel  saw  that  his  client  was  frightened,  and  as  soon  as 
lie  went  away  the  prisoner  persuaded  the  jailer  to  send  a 
messenger  for  Greene  and  the  sheriff. 

Fred  happened  to  he  with  them,  and  the  throe  returned  to 
tho  jail  together. 

“See  here,  sheriff,”  said  Rogers,  “I  have  business  elsewhere 
that  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  money  to  me  than  what 
Greene  claims  I  owe  him.  Can  I  settle  the  matter  by  paying 
his  claim?” 

“Yes;  I  think  so.  No  legal  proceedings  have  been  begun 
against  you  here,  nor  in  fact  in  Pennsylvania.  If  you  pav 
Greene,  and  take  his  receipt  for  it.  lie  might  withdraw  the 
charge.” 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

HOW  FARMER  GREENE'S  TROUBLE  WAS  SETTLED. 

It  turned  out  that  the  money  the  sheriff  had  taken  l'rom 
the  prisoner  when  he  locked  him  up  in  the  jail  was  more 
than  enough  to  pay  Greene’s  claim. 

The  latter  was  willing  to  withdraw  his  charge  if  the  money 
was  returned  to  him. 

“Now,  sheriff,  you  want  to  b£  careful,”  said  Fred.  “You 
know  what  the  law  is  about  compounding  a  felony." 

“Yes;  but  he  has  not  been  arrested  on  any  warrant  In  this 
State,”  returned  the  sheriff,  “and  hence  the  case  is  not  in 
court;  but  if  a  warrant  is  served  on  him  it  would  then  be 
impossible  for  him  to  be  released  on  payment  of  Greene’s 
claim,  at  least  that’s  the  way  I  understand  the  law.” 

“I  guess  you  are  right."  assented  Fred.  “Of  course  Rogers 
must  pay  his  lawyer,  as  well  as  your  fee.” 

“I  have  no  right  to  charge  any  fee.”  said  the  sheriff,  “until 
I  have  served  legal  papers  on  him.” 

“All  right,  then.  I  presume  all  Greene  wants  is  his  money 
back.” 

“I’d  rather  have  the  farm  back,”  put  in  Greene,  “for  it 
was  really  worth  more  than  what  l  paid  for  it;  but  the  parties 
who  now  have  it  won't  take  less  than  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  for  it.” 

“Better  be  satisfied  with  getting  your  money  back,”  sug¬ 
gested  Fred,  “for  that  was  all  you  wore  swindled  out  of.” 

“All  right;  I’ll  take  it.” 

“Now,  see  here,”  said  Rogers.  “You  will  withdraw  the 
charge,  will  you?” 

“Yes;  of  course.”  r 

“Then.  Mr.  Sheriff,  let  me  jiave  the  money  you  took  from 
me  when  you  brought  me  in  here,  and  I’ll  pay  the  claim.” 

The  sheriff  produced  the  money,  handed  it  to  the  prisoner, 
who  counted  out  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  which  he  gave 
to  Greene. 

“Now,  let  me  get  out  of  here,  sheriff,”  he  said,  turning  to 
that  official.  . 

“All  right;  come  ahead.”  and  they  went  out  into  the  jail¬ 
er's  office,  where  the  sheriff  told  him  he  would  take  the  pris¬ 
oner  away. 

“All  right,”  returned  the  jailer,  and  the  four  left  the  prison 
together. 

“We  must  go  to  your  lawyer’s  office.”  said  the  sheriff,  “for 
if  1  let  you  go  away  without  having  paid  him.  he  can  hold 
me  responsible  for  his  fee." 

The  lawyer  was  very  much  surprised  when  he  saw  the 
sheriff  enter  his  office  with  his  client. 

“Hello!”  he  exclaimed.  “What's  the  matter?” 

"The  matter  has  been  settled,"  replied  the  sheriff.  “Rogers 
has  paid  Mr.  Greene’s  claim  against  him,  and  I've  brought 
him  here  that  he  may  settle  with  you.” 

“All  right.  My  fee  is  fifty  dollars.” 

Rogers  protested  that  it  was  an  excessive  charge,  ns  he  had 
not  yet  done  anything  except  to  consult  with  him  and  offer 
a  little  advice. 

“All  of  which  was  worth  fifty  dollars.”  returned  the  law¬ 
yer,  who  saw  that  lie  had  the  advantage  of  him. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  whether  it  was  or  not."  returned 

Rogers. 

"I  gneiss  I’m  a  better  judge  of  that  than  you  are.  You 
probably  think  that  because  nothing  lias  been  done  my  ser¬ 
vices  were  therefore  of  no  value  to  you.  but  lawyers  don’t 
tnke  eases  for  nothing  and  then  lot  them  slip  out  of  their 
hands,  after  they  have  rendered  advice,  without  a  fee.  If  a 
man  calls  in  a  physician,  who,  after  looking  at  the  patient’s 
tongue  and  feeling  his  pulse,  tells  him  to  quietly  go  to  sleep, 
and  that  he  will  see  him  later,  he  is  entitled  to  his  fee  just 
as  much  ns  if  he  had  given  him  a  dose  of  medicine.” 

“I  guess  you’d  better  pay  it.  Rogers,"  the  sheriff  advised. 

“Yes,  I’ve  got  to.”  and  he  paid  the  lawyer  his  fee.  Then 
turning  to  the  sheriff,  he  remarked: 

“My  satchel  Is  out  at  New  Era  at  the  hotel.  You  brought 
me  here  against  my  protest  and  I  think  you  ought  to  take 
me  back  there,  now." 

“That's  nil  right,”  said  the  sheriff.  “I'll  take  you  hack.” 

They  left  the  office  together,  and  down  on  the  street  Fred 
suggested  t»>  the  sheriff  that  he  wire  to  the  Pennsylvania 
sheriff  that  the  matter  had  been  settled,  and  the  prisoner  re¬ 
leased. 

Then  ho  procured  his  horse  and  buggy  and  started  hack  * 
to  N«*w  Era,  with  Rogers,  Fred  and  Greene  following. 


“Now,  Greene,”  said  Fred.  “You  can  now  buy  a  farm,  or 
lease  one,  and  have  a  little  capital  to  work  upon.” 

“Yes;  so  I  can,  but  I  find  that  land  out  here  is  pretty 
high,  whilst  down  in  Pennsylvania,  where  I  came  from,  it  is 
a  great  deal  cheaper.” 

“So  it  is,  but  you  have  a  very  poor  market  down  that  way 
for  the  products  of  a  farm.  Up  here,  by  the  time  you  have 
paid  for  your  land  it  will  be  worth  about  three  times  as 
much  as  its  first  cost.  At  the  same  time,  if  you  prefer  to 
take  a  lease  you  can  do  so  at  a  very  law  rate,  and  I'll  give 
you  employment  as  a  foreman  of  a  gang  of  laborers  to  cut 
roads  or  streets  through  the  tract,  which  must  be  done  before 
it  can  be  put  in  shape.” 

“All  right,  sir.  I’ll  do  that,  and  when  I’ve  picked  out  a  lot 
I  will  be  able  to  decide  whether  to  purchase  or  lease.” 

On  the  way  back  they  passed  the  Busbee  place. 

Fred  pointed  it  out  to  him  and  remarked: 

“There’s  eighty  acres  in  that  place,  and  I  bought  it  for 
twenty  thousand  dollars  just  as  it  stands,  with  all  the  stock 
on  it.” 


"Paid  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  eighty  acres  of  land?” 

“Yes;  that  means  four  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  but  I  got 
four  or  five  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  cattle  with  it,  together 
with  all  the  buildings,  barns,  dairy  house,  everything:  and 
I  expect  to  spend  a  great  deal  more  money  on  it  yet,  and  make 
it  the  finest  little  dairy  farm  in  the  State.  Busbee  has  made 
it  very  rich.  It  produces  the  finest  vegetables  that  can  be 
grown  anywhere.  He  put  hundreds  of  tons  of  manure  on  it 
every  year." 

That  set  Greene  to  thinking,  and  he  was  thinking  hard  all 
the  way  from  there  to  Quinn’s  Hotel. 

Landlord  Quinn  was  very  much  astonished  at  seeing  them 
return  so  soon. 

“Hello!  What’s  the  matter?”  he  asked  of  Fearnot. 

“The  matter  has  been  settled,”  was  the  reply.  “Rogers  paid 
Greene's  claim  against  him  and  that  ended  it.” 

“Well,  that's  the  better  way,”  and  Quinn  shook  hands  with 
Greene,  knowing  he  then  had  money. 

“But  say,”  ho  added,  “did  he  pay  you  back  all  the  money 
you  paid  for  your  farm?” 

“Yes;  every  dollar  of  it.” 

“Didn't  he  charge  anything  for  the  licking  you  gave  him?” 

“No;  that  was  interest  on  the  money,"  and  Greene  smiled 
grimly  as  he  replied. 

“Well,  it  was  mighty  good  interest,  I  can  tell  you,"  re¬ 
marked  Quinn. 


“I  guess  he  doesn’t  think  so.” 

It  was  then  so  late  that  the  stars  were  beginning  to  appear. 

“Say,  Greene,"  Fred  called  to  the  farmer,  “you’d  better 
come  down  to  the  cottage  with  me.” 

“Say,  Fearnot,  what  are  you  interfering  with  my  business 
for— taking  a  customer  away?”  Quinn  asked. 

“I’ll  bring  him  back  after  supper,”  said  Fred. 

“All  right,  then." 

As  they  drove  off  toward  the  cottage  Fred  explained  to 
Greene  that  he  thought  it  best  for  him  to  deposit  his  money 
in  the  big  safe  in  the  New  Era  Company’s  office,  until  the  bank 
opened  the  next  day. 

“That’s  so,"  said  Greene.  “I  didn't  think  about  that." 

“I  don't  know  that  there  are  any  thieves  in  the  crowd  at  the 
hotel,  but  the  fact  that  you  have  been  paid  back  the  price  of  a 
farm  will  soon  be  known  among  them;  hence,  wisdom 
suggests  that  you  place  the  money  where  it  can’t  be  got  at 
I  11  lock  it  up  in  our  safe  and  give  you  a  receipt  for  it  To¬ 
morrow  you  can  put  it  in  the  bank  here.” 

“But  is  the  bank  safe?” 


we  ve  got  to  take  the  chances  on  that,  just  as  depositors  do 
with  every  bank  in  the  country.  It.  has  strong  vaults  and  I 
guess  the  money  would  be  safe  there.” 

.,T'’e„y  TT  in  fro?t  ,of  the  cottage,  where  Mose  took 
charge  of  the  horse,  and  the  two  went  inside.  There  Fred 
old  Terry  Dick  and  Joe  briefly  how  the  matter  had  been  set- 
tied,  and  that  he  had  suggested  to  Mr,  Greene  that  the  money 
be  locked  up  in  the  safe  at  the  office.  * 

“That's  right,”  said  Terry. 

Greene  produced  the  money,  and  taking  from  it  twenty  dol- 
ars  for  his  personal  use.  handed  the  balance  to  Fred,  who 
turned  it  over  to  Terry  with  the  request  that  he  go  over  to  the 
offi,  e  and  lock  it  up  in  the  big  safe. 

Say,  Greene."  said  Dick  Duncan,  “Olcott  tells  me  that  you 
are  the  best  rough-and-tumble  fighter  he  ever  saw." 

"ndi.  I  guess  l  am  a  bad  one  when  I  git  real  mad.”  chuckled 
the  farmer,  and  I  ve  been  mad  a  long  time.” 

> on  must  have  been,  for  Olcott  said  you  would  ha\e 
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torn  Rogers  to  pieces  within  two  minutes  if  he  and  Fearnot 
hadn'r  pulled  you  off  of  him.” 

“I  guess  I  would,”  was  the  reply. 

"Then  you  wouldn’t  have. gotten  the  money  back;  so,  you 
see  how  necessary  it  is  for  one  to  keep  cool.” 

"That’s  so,  but  it  isn't  every  one  who  can  be  cool  and  mad  at 
the  same  time.” 

"Say,  Fred,"  laughed  Dick,  “that’s  pretty  good,  isn’t  it? 
He  puts  it  tersely.” 

"Yes,"  assented  Fred.  “He  seems  to  have  a  knack  of  get¬ 
ting  at  things  by  the  shortest  route.  Just  think  of  what  he 
could  do  in  a  scrap  if  he  had  the  scientific  knowledge  of  spar¬ 
ring!  He  has  the  strength  of  two  ordinary  men.” 

“Yes;  so  Terry  told  me.” 

"Well,  I  don’t  know  a  thing  about  sparring.  That  is  what 
they  call  boxing,  isn’t  it?”  and  Greene  looked  around  at  Dun¬ 
can  as  he  asked  the  question. 

"Yes;  that’s  what  it  is.  If  a  man  understands  sparring  he 
can  sometimes  whip  a  fellow  who  has  twice  his  strength  with¬ 
out  getting  a  blow  in  return,  provided  the  other  party  doesn’t 
understand  the  science  himself.” 

"I  never  was  licked  in  my  life,”  said  Greene.  “When  I  was 
a  schoolboy  I  -was  the  champion  of  the  school  at  -wrestling  and 
fighting.  One  day  I  licked  the  teacher  because  I  thought  he 
had  whipped  my  little  brother  too  hard.  I  told  him  to  stop  it, 
and  he  went  for  me.  I  licked  him  good,  but  he  expelled  me 
from  the  school.  I  haven’t  much  of  an  education,  but  I  won’t 
stand  any  nonsense  from  anybody.” 

Terry  came  in  from  the  office  and  told  Greene  that  his  money 
was  safe. 

“Anybody  sleep  in  that  office?”  Greene  asked. 

“No;  it  isn’t  necessary.  It’s  burglar  proof.” 

“All  right,  then.” 

A  little  later  Mose  announced  supper,  and  Greene  accom¬ 
panied  them  to  the  dining-room. 

“Do  you  all  keep  bachelor  hall  here?”  he  asked,  as  he  seated 
himself  at  the  table. 

“Yes;  at  this  season  of  the  year,”  replied  Terry.  “In  the 
summer  our  mothers  and  sisters  are  up  here  with  us,  when  the 
hotels  and  cottages  are  all  filled,  and  thousands  of  visitors 
come  in  daily  to  see  the  games.” 

“Well,  by  gum,  you  fellows  are  well  fixed!” 

“We  are  not  complaining  of  our  condition,”  remarked  Dun¬ 
can. 

“Well,  is  it  true  that  you  don’t  allow  any  liquors  to  be  sold 
here?” 

“Yes;  it’s  true  as  gospel.  That’s  why  we  bought  so  much 
land  between  here  and  Centerville.  We  did  that  to  prevent 
anybody  putting  up  a  saloon  close  enough  to  the  place  for 
the  men  in  the  mills  to  go  to  it  for  drinks.  We  never  lease  or 
sell  a  foot  of  ground  without  the  prohibition  clause  being  in 
the  papers.” 

“Yes;  I  heard  about  that,  and  it's  a  good  idea.  A  man  is  no 
good  if  he  drinks  liquor.” 

“Well,  if  he  drinks  much  he  is  no  good.  We  don’t  want 
anybody  but  sober  people  here.” 

“It’s  just  the  place  where  I  want  to  live.” 

“It’s  just  the  place  for  a  man  who  wants  to  make  money,  and 
will  work  hard  for  it,”  remarked  Fred.  “There’s  going  to  be 
a  good  market  here  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
what  can’t  be  consumed  here  can  be  shipped  to  nearby  cities, 
where  they  can  get  the  topmost  prices  of  the  market.” 

The  meal  was  about  half  finished,  when  Terry  said  to  him: 

“See  here,  Mr.  Greene,  I  want  to  give  you  a  pointer,  which 
will  be  worth  something  to  you  maybe  in  the  future,  but  I 
don’t  want  you  to  get  angry  with  me.” 

“No  danger  of  that.  I’d  be  mighty  glad  to  get  a  pointer 
that’s  for  my  benefit.” 

“Well,  it’s  this:  You  are  a  bachelor,  and  in  the  summer  sea¬ 
son  there  are  many  hundred  very  fine  ladies  here,  with  plenty 
of  money,  who  have  been  raised  in  the  very  best  society,  and 
you  are  not  a  bad  looking  ryan,  you  might  make  a  good 
Impression  on  one  of  them  and  step  into  a  fortune.” 

“By  gum!  I  once  heard  a  lawyer  down  my  way  say  that  it’s 
njUCh  easier  to  marry  a  fortune  than  to  earn  one  by  hard 
work;  so  just  tell  me  how  I  can  do  that.” 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  can  tell  you  how  you  can  marry  a  for¬ 
tune.  It  depend:-;  altogether  upon  finding  a  rich  girl  who 
will  fall  in  love  with  you.  Girls  notice  the  actions  of  men  a 
Krf./dt  r<eal  quicker  than  men  themselves  do.” 

“I  believe  that,”  said  Greene. 

course  they  do.  None  of  them  wish  to  marry  a  man 
v  t  o  doesn’t  know  how  to  conduct  himself'  as  well  as  the  other 
i-u.L-.ix  in  iiooiety.  Now,  the  pointer  I  wanted  to  give  you 


is  this:  When  you  sit  down  to  a  table  to  eat,  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  put  your  knife  in  your  mouth,  but  always 
use  the  fork.” 

“By  gum!”  laughed  Greene  in  the  greatest  good  humor, 
“I’ve  heard  that  before;  but  one  who  has  been  raised  out  on  a 
farm  is  apt  to  make  a  shovel  of  his  knife.” 

“That’s  so,”  laughed  Terry.  “I  notice  that  you  haven’t  put 
your  fork  in  your  mouth  since  you  sat  down  to  the  table  here, 
and  city  ladies  would  be  disgusted  if  they  saw  you  using  your 
knife  the  way  you  do.  Don’t  be  offended  now,  for  we  are  cal¬ 
culating  on  having  you  here  with  us  from  this  time  out,  and 
we  want  you  to  show  up  just  right.” 

“Say,  I’m  no  fool,”  said  Greene.  “I  know  as  well  as  you  do 
that  I’m  what  the  ladies  would  call  a  rough  fellow,  with  no 
good  manners  at  all,  and  if  you  will  make  what  the  ladies  call 
a  gentleman  out  of  me  I’ll  be  the  most  grateful  fellow  in  the 
world.” 

“That  shows  that  you’ve  got  a  peck  of  good,  hard,  common 
sense,  Greene,”  Fred  remarked.  “We’ve  all  taken  a  fancy  to 
you,  on  account  of  the  way  you  went  at  Rogers.  We  like  a 
fellow  who  will  fight  for  his  rights  and  go  in  to  have  them  at 
all  hazards,  so  if  any  of  us  give  you  a  pointer  that  way,  don’t 
get  angry,  but  remember  it.” 

“You  net  I  will!  ”  he  replied,  “and  if  you  see  me  put  a  knife 
in  my  mouth  again,  either  give  me  a  kick  or  punch  my  head.” 

“Excuse  me,”  laughed  Terry.  “In  such  a  case  as  that  I 
might  get  my  own  head  punched.” 

“I  wouldn’t  touch  you,”  laughed  Greene.  “You  fellows 
have  proved  to  me  that  you  are  my  friends.” 

“That’s  the  point  I  want  you  to  remember,”  said  Fred.  “I 
like  to  help  a  deserving  fellow  along,  and  I  never  go  back  on  a 
man  until  he  first  goes  back  on  himself;  but  a  man  who  re¬ 
spects  himself,  keeps  his  word  and  regards  personal  honor  as 
the  best  trait  of  his  manhood,  will  always  find  a  friend  in  each 
member  of  the  New  Era  Company.” 

After  the  meal  they^went  up  to  Quinn’s  Hotel,  where  quite 
a  crowd  of  millmen  had  gathered  and  were  talking  about  the 
incidents  that  had  happened  there  while  they  were  at  work  in 
the  mills. 

Rogers  was  up  in  his  room,  waiting  for  Quinn  to  send  for 
him  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  to  the  railway  station 
to  catch  the  next  east-bound  train. 

Nearly  all  of  them  greeted  Terry,  Fred,  Dick  and  Joe  as  they 
entered  the  hotel  with  the  familiarity  of  old  friends. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ANOTHER  CASE  OF  PURE  “GALL.” 

• 

About  an  hour  after  the  boys  entered  Quinn’s  Hotel,  Rogers 
came  down  from  his  room,  with  his  grip  in  his  hand,  entered 
the  hack  with  two  or  three  other  departing  passengers,  and 
was  driven  to  the  railway  station. 

As  he  passed  out  Greene  looked  searchingly  at  him,  but  said 
nothing.  Rogers  noticed  no  one  at  all. 

“Say,  is  that  the  fellow?”  several  of  the  millmen  were  heard 
asking. 

“Yes;  that’s  the  chap,”  said  Dick  Duncan  to  one  of  them 
standing  near  him. 

“Well,  he  must  have  given  it  to  him  good.” 

“He  did.  He  is  bruised  from  head  to  feet,  so  Olcott  tells 
me.” 

“And  did  he  pay  back  to  the  other  fellow  the  money  he  swin¬ 
dled  him  out  of?” 

“Yes;  every  dollar  of  it,  and  it  is  locked  up  where  he  can 
get  it  wherever  he  wants  it.” 

“Is  he  going  to  stay  here?”  another  asked. 

“Yes;  I  think  so.  I  believe  Fred  has  promised  him  a  job.” 

Terry  and  Dick  introduced  Greene  to  a  number  of  the  men. 
and  they  all  seemed  to  like  him.  He  was  a  very  rugged  fellow, 
with  a  face  that  told  plainly  that  he  was  a  man  of  strong  char¬ 
acter,  with  whom  it  wouldn’t  pay  for  one  to  trifle. 

“You  are  lucky  in  finding  your  man,”  a  millman  remarked 
to  Greene. 

“Yes.  I’ve  been  looking  for  him  ever  since  I  found  out  the 
game  he  played  me.  I  never  dreamed,  though .  that  I  would 
find  him  here.  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Fearnot  and  Mr.  Olcott 
when  he  came  in,  with  several  other  passengers,  and  as  soon 
as  I  recognized  him  I  went  for  him.  They  say  he  drew  a  pistol 
on  me,  but  1  didn’t  see  it.  It  was  a  mean  trh-k  he  played  mo, 
but  1  was  playing  a  worse  one  on  him  when  Mr.  Fearnot  and 
]  Mr.  Olcott  pulled  me  off.” 

1  “He  had  the  money  still  with  him,  eh?" 
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“Yes,  and  more  besides.  There’s  no  telling  how  much  he 
ha3  got  In  that  satchel.  Perhaps  he  has  been  playing  the  same 
game  somewhere  else.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  advertise  him  and  offer  a  reward  for  him?” 

“Didn’t  have  the  money.  I  had  a  few  cattle  on  the  place, 
which  I  sold,  and  began  the  hunt  for  him.  I  bad  made  up  my 
mind  that  if  I  didn’t  get  my  money  back  I’d  kill  him.  I  think 
the  law  ought  to  let  a  man  do  that  when  such  a  trick  is  played 
on  him.” 

“I  do,  too,”  said  the  millman.  “I’ve  been  swindled  out  of 
my  wages  several  times  in  my  life,  and  because  I  knocked  one 
fellow  down  for  doing  so  I  was  locked  up  for  thirty  days;  so, 
you  see,  the  law  is  hard  on  a  fellow  sometimes  when  it  ought 
to  be  easy.” 

“Well,  if  I  were  a  judge,”  said  Terry,  “about  all  the  punish¬ 
ment  I  would  give  a  fellow  for  a  thing  of  that  kind  would  be  a 
little  lecture.  I  believe  in  a  man  obeying  the  law,  for  it’s 
necessary  to  prevent  bad  people  from  taking  it  into  their  own 
hands.  It  wouldn’t  do,  you  know,  but  I'd  consider  each  case 
on  its  merits.  If  a  wife-beater  should  be  brought  up  before 
me,  after  being  licked  by  another  fellow  who  interfered  to 
protect  the  woman,  I'd  certainly  give  the  protector  the  thanks 
of  the  court,  and  slap  the  full  limit  of  the  law  on  the  villain. 
I  remember  a  judge,  down  in  New  York  City,  who  had  a  man 
brought  before  him  charged  with  nearly  killing  another.  He 
had  smashed  a  fellow’s  face,  broken  two  ribs  and  an  arm.  On 
hearing  the  evidence  in  the  case  the  judge  learned  that  the  fel¬ 
low  in  the  hospital  had  called  him  a  vile  name  and  spat  in  liis 
face. 

“  ‘And  is  that  why  you  beat  him  so?’  he  asked  the  prisoner. 

“  ‘Yes,  Your  Honor,  and  I’ll  do  it  again,’  was  the  reply. 

“  ‘Served  him  right,’  said  the  judge.  ‘I  would  have  done 
so  myself.  You  are  discharged,  sir.’  You  see  there  are  some 
things  that  human  nature  can’t  stand.  I  believe  if  an  elephant 
were  to  spit  in  my  face  I’d  try  to  yank  his  trunk  off  and  beat 
him  to  death  with  it.” 

“I  believe  you,”  laughed  the  millman. 

While  Terry  was  talking  to  the  workingmen  around  him, 
Farmer  Busbee  came  in,  having  heard  the  news  of  what  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  day,  and  wanted  to  find  out  more  about  it. 

He  saw  Fred,  and  going  to  him,  shook  hands  with  him  and 
asked : 

“What  sort  of  a  muss  have  you  been  mixed  up  in  here,  Fear- 
not?” 

“Oh,  it  wasn’t  much  of  a  muss!  I  simply  helped  out  a  poor 
man  who  had  been  robbed.” 

He  then  introduced  Greene  to  him  as  the  victim  who  had 
recovered  his  money  from  the  villain. 

The  two  shook  hands,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  chatting 
like  old  friends. 

Busbee  soon  found  out  that  he  was  a, good  farmer,  and  had 
come  there  in  search  of  a  place  where  he  could  settle  down 
and  establish  a  home  for  himself. 

“This  is  just  the  place,  I  guess,”  Busbee  remarked.  “Mr. 
Fearnot  has  a  number  of  little  places  that  he  wants  to  either 
sell  or  lease.  We  are  accessible  to  the  market  here,  and  in  the 
summer  time  there  are  great  crowds  of  visitors  to  be  fed. 
I’ve  sold  my  place  to  him,  and  am  now  running  it  for  him.” 

“Yes;  he  said  you  had  the  best  farm  in  the  county." 

“I  believe  I  did,  but  it’s  his  now.” 

“Well,  see  here,  I  wanted  to  select  a  place  to-morrow,  and 
as  you  are  more  familiar  with  the  land  here,  I’d  like  to  have 
you  make  the  selection.” 

”Do  so,  Busbee,”  said  Fred.  “Tell  him  where  you  think  the 
best  place  is  for  a  small  fruit  and  vegetable  farm,  and  when 
he  has  made  his  selection  we  will  set  to  work  at  once  setting 
up  the  necessary  buildings  and  cutting  streets  through  the 
whole  tract.” 

The  boys  remained  there  till  nearly  midnight,  talking  with 
those  who  assembled  there  nearly  every  evening,  and  then 
returned  to  the  cottage. 

Farmer-like,  Greene  was  up  before  sunrise,  and  took  a  long 
walk  up  the  boulevard  past  Hall’s  Hotel,  and  then  returned 
in  time  for  breakfast. 

“Say.  you  are  an  early  riser,  I  see,”  remarked  Terry. 

"Yes;  I  can’t  sleep  after  sunrise;  at  least,  I  never  did  do 
it.  A  farmer  has  to  get  up  early,  you  know." 

“Yes;  but  why  should  he  when  h*>  has  no  work  to  do  on  that 
day?” 

“Force  of  habit,  I  guess.” 

“That’s  what  it  is,”  laughed  Dick  Duncan.  “I’ve  known 
farmers  in  this  State  who  would  get  up  before  daylight  in  the 
morning,  in  winter  time,  when  the  snow  was  a  foot  deep  on  the 
ground,  and  they  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  but  to  fsed 


the  stock  and  milk  the  cows,  a  job  that  could  have  been  don^ 
after  breakfast  as  well  as  before.” 

“That’s  it,”  laughed  Greene.  “I've  done  the  same  thing, 
and  so  did  my  father  before  ine,  and  the  farmer  who  doesn't  do 
it  will  he  called  a  lazy  man  by  his  neighbors.” 

“Say,  you  farmers  are  a  queer  lot,  put  in  Joe.  “You  do  more 
unnecessary  labor  than  any  other  class  of  people  who  have  to 
work  for  their  iiving.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  ever  tries  to  find 
out  if  he  can’t  do  the  same  work  with  just  half  the  labor.” 

“Well,  the  majority  of  farmers  don’t  have  the  money  to  in¬ 
vest  in  labor-saving  machinery.” 

“Very  true,  but  those  who  do  everything  by  hand  could  do 
more  work  in  a  shorter  time,  or  by  less  labor,  if  they  would 
do  a  little  thinking.  They  lack  system." 

“Say,  did  you  ever  work  on  a  farm?”  Greene  asked  him. 

“No.  But  I’ve  seen  other  people  doing  farm  work.  I’ve 
seen  farmers  go  a  hundred  yards  away  from  the  wagon  to 
get  a  pitchfork  full  of  hay,  when  they  could  have  the  team 
go  along  and  save  all  that  extra  work.” 

“So  have  I,”  laughed  Greene,  “but  they  say  it  saves  the 
horses.” 

“That’s  where  they  make  a  mistake,”  returned  Joe.  “A 
farmer  should  make  his  stock  save  him  labor  instead  of  wear¬ 
ing  himself  out  to  save  their  strength.  If  I  was  gathering  up 
hay  that  way  I’d  have  a  man  on  each  side  of  the  wagon  throw¬ 
ing  the  hay  up  on  it  as  the  team  moved  slowly  across  the 
field.  They’d  probably  have  to  go  across  anyway,  and  by  the 
time  they  got  across  they  would  have  the  wagon  full  of  hay 
without  making  a  stop.” 

'“That’s  it,”  said  Terry.  “If  I  was  a  farmer  I’d  have  patent 
hen  nests  fastened  to  each  hen,  so  she  wouldn’t  have  to  stop 
feeding  to  lay,  and  would  bring  her  eggs  home  each  day  to 
save  the  housewife  the  time  she  takes  in  hunting  for  them.” 

“Say,  I’d  add  an  improvement  to  that,”  said  Joe.  “I’d  have 
an  arrangement  so  that  the  hen  could  put  the  date  on  each 
egg,  so  rotten  or  stale  eggs  couldn’t  be  palmed  off  on  a  cus¬ 
tomer.” 

Greene  tumbled  at  once,  as  aid  the  whole  crowd,  and  a 
hearty  laugh  followed. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  Fred  went  over  to  the  Bu  bee 
place,  accompanied  by  Greene. 

Busbee  showed  the  latter  all  over  the  place. 

“You  are  right,  Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  Greene.  “This  is  a  splen¬ 
did  farm,  made  so  by  the  man  w’uq  owned  it.  The  soil  is  not 
naturally  rich,  but  it  is  the  kind  that  holds  all  the  manure 
you  can  put  on  it,  and  thus  gives  you  the  benefit  of  it.” 

An  hour  or  so  later  Busbee  led  them  across  the  Centerville 
road  to  a  tract  of  land  that  laid  pretty  much  like  his.  It  was 
nearly  all  in  timber. 

“Now,  if  I  was  going  to  select  a  place,”  said  he,  “I’d  take 
twenty,  thirty  or  forty  acres  right  in  here,  fer  you  get  the 
benefit  of  ail  the  mould  which  has  been  accumulating  for  cen¬ 
turies.  I  don’t  think  these  woods  have  been  on  fire  in  thirty 
years.  It  will  be  a  tough  job,  though,  to  clear  it  off  and  get 
the  roots  and  stumps  out  of  the  way.” 

“Yes;  so  it  would  be,  but  when  they  are  removed  you  are 
all  right.  I’ll  take  twenty  acres  right  in  here,  Mr.  Fearnot.” 

“All  right.  You'll  have  the  benefit  of  the  main  road  here 
on  one  side,  and  that  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of  labor." 

When  they  returned  to  the  office,  Greene  took  a  lease  on 
twenty  acres  of  ground  for  three  years,  with  the  option  of  pur¬ 
chasing  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

“Fred,  the  surveyor  is  here,”  said  Terry,  “waiting  for  vou." 

“Where  is  he?” 

“I  believe  he  has  gone  down  to  the  dam  to  look  around 
there.”  , 

The  surveyor  soon  returned,  and  Fred  showed  him  a  map  of 
what  he  wanted  surveyed.  He  wanted  the  entire  tract  laid 
off  in  squares,  some  twenty  and  seme  forty  acres,  with  straight 
roadways  running  between  them  just  like  a  checker-board. 

“I  want  tlie  roadways  to  be  forty  feet  wide.  Here  arc  the 
title  deeds  of  each  farm  we  bought,  which  you  will  have  to 
consult  in  order  to  get  the  correct  boundaries  of  the  land  we 
own.  Now  go  to  work,  beginning  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Centerville  road.  I'll  have  a  gang  of  men  at  work  to  cut  away 
the  timber  from  the  roadways  and  dig  up  the  stumps,  but  be 
sure  that  you  give  them  the  outlines  so  they  will  not  make  any 
zigzag  work  out  of  It.” 

The  surveyor  went  to  work,  and  a  few  days  later  a  gang  of 
woodcutters  began  cutting  through,  as  thtv  had  been  surveyed. 

Greene  in  charge  of  them.' 

Of  course  the  Centerville  paper  made  mention  of  the  w 
going  on  there,  with  the  result  that  the  attention  of  nw.y 
people  was  called  to  it.  Several  lots  were  leased,  and  ns  fast 
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as  ;  'j°  leases  were  signed,  contracts  were  made  for  building 
the  houses  and  fences. 

Inside  of  a  month  a  great  change  had  taken  place.  Streets 
or  roads  were  running  all  over  the  tract  at  right  angles.  The 
timber  which  had  been  cut  off  was  piled  up  at  various  points, 
to  bo  sold  either  to  the  tenant  or  to  purchasers,  either  in  Cen¬ 
terville  or  New  Era. 

Not  a  stump  was  left  in  any  of  the  roadways. 

The  work  cost  money,  but  it  added  greatly  to  the  value  of 
the  property. 

"Say.  Terry,"  said  Fred,  “that  fellow  Greene  is  a  worker. 
It  s  amazing  the  physical  strength  he  has,  and  he  has  the 
courage  of  a  lion,  too.  A  couple  of  burly  fellows  to-day  threats 
ened  to  do  him  up  on  account  of  the  plain  talk  he  gave  them 
about  the  way  they  were  doing  their  work.  He  seized  an  axe 
and  went  for  them.  They  dropped  theirs  and  took  to  their 
heels.  They  came  back,  though,  and  went  to  work,  satisfied 
that  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  trifled  with.” 

“Well,  he  isn’t,”  laughed  Terry.  “I  should  hate  very  much 
to  be  one  of  ten  to  tackle  him  if  he  had  an  axe  in  his  hand, 
unless  I  was  permitted  to  use  a  gun.” 

One  day  when  Fred  was  out  looking  at  the  work  going  on 
somewhere  about  the  center  of  the  tract,  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  drove  up  in  his  buggy  and  beckoned  him  to  him. 

“What’s  the  matter,  sheriff?  You  want  to  arrest  anybody?” 
Fred  asked  him  as  be  shook  hands  with  him. 

‘T  don’t  know  whether  I  do  or  not,  but  I’ve  come  out  to  see 
you  about  that  fellow  Rogers.” 

“Rogers!  Has  be  shown  up  again?” 

“Well,  I  haven’t  seen  him,  but  be  threatens  me  with  a  suit 
for  ten  thousand  dollars  damages  for  false  imprisonment.” 

“Great  Scott!”  gasped  Fred.  “What  gall!” 

“Yes,  it  is  gall,  but  one  never  can  tell  what  is  going  to  be 
the  result  of  a  suit  before  a  petit  jury.  I  hope  you  haven’t  for¬ 
gotten  the  fact  that  you  pledged  me  your  honor  to  see  me 
through,  financially,  for  arresting  that  fellow  without  a  war¬ 
rant.” 


“I  haven’t  forgotten  it.  That’s  a  thing  I  never  forget.  I'll 
back  up  my  word  to  the  full  limit  financially  and  physically.” 

“All  right.  I  had  faith  in  you  then  and  have  yet.” 

“Thank  you.  Who  is  his  lawyer  in  Centerville?” 

“Benham.  He  sent  me  a  note,  and  I  went  to  see  him.  He 
said  I  had  made  myself  liable,  and  that  Rogers  can  make  a 
case  against  me.” 

‘  Don’t  let  that  worry  you,”  said  Fred.  “You’ve  got  all  the 
facts  against  him  down  in  Pennsylvania,  and  when-  the  jury 
finds  out  what  a  scoundrel  he  is  they’ll  never  give  over  six 
pence  damages,  even  if  the  court  instructs  them  to  find  for  the 
plaintiff,  which  I’m  satisfied  no  judge  in  this  State  would  do?” 

“But  it  will  put  me  to  considerable  cost  in  attorney’s  fees,” 
remarked  the  sheriff. 


“Not  one  penny,”  said  Fred.  “I’ll  see  to  that.  What  did  you 
say  to  Benliam?” 

“I  simply  told  him  I’d  see  my  lawyer  about  it.” 

“Well,  have  you  seen  him?” 

“No ;  I  came  out  here  to  see  you  first.” 

“All  right,  then.  I’ll  go  in  early  to-morrow  and  have  a  talk 
with  a  lawyer.  If  Rogers  is  beginning  that  sort  of  a  game, 
we’ll  see  if  there  is  any  chance  to  turn  the  tables  on  him.” 

“All  right.  I'll  wait  for  you,  then,  and  we’ll  all  three  consult 
together.” 

The  sheriff  then  remained  nearly  an  hour  with  Fred,  watch¬ 
ing  the  work  go  on,  after  which  he  returned  to  Centerville, 
there  to  wait  for  him  to  join  him  the  next  day. 

“Hanged  if  that  fellow’s  gall  doesn’t  equal  that  young 
chap  down  in  Brooklyn  who  was  paying  court  to  Gussie  Silvers. 
I  didn’t  believe  there  was  another  one  like  him  alive.  He 
ought  to  know  that  Greene’s  charge  against  him  could  be  easily 
proved,  and  thus  utterly  destroy  his  standing  in  court.  But  I 
guess  some  lawyer  has  told  him  that  he  can  recover  thousands 
of  dollars  damages  from  the  sheriff  for  locking  him  up  without 
a  warrant.  There  may  be  some  technicality  in  the  law  by 
which  he  can  recover,  but  I  don’t  believe  it.  If  a  man  knows 
that  another  one  has  been  guilty  of  a  crime  he  can  arrest  him 
snd  land  Mm  in  jail  without  any  warrant.  Of  course,  if  be 
makes  a  mistake  and  arrests  the  wrong  man  he  certainly  is 
liable  but  no  such  mistake  was  made.  We  got  the  right  man, 
and  I  believe  that  is  all  the  sheriff  will  have  to  prove  in  order 
to  get  a  verdict  in  his  favor.  The  fact,  though,  that  the  crime 
wa-  committed  in  another  State  may  give  us  some  little  trouble. 
I’ll  have  to  see  the  lawyer  about  that.  I  guess  we  made  a 
mV- take  ir  not  making  Rogers  sign  a  confession  of  his  rascality 
m  d  also  -ign  an  agreement  not  to  sc*ek  damages  for  bis  arrest.” 

That  evening  he  told  the  boys  at  the  cottage  what  the  sheriff 
had  aid  to  him,  and  their  astonishment  was  great. 


“Go  for  him,  Fred,”  said  Terry.  “I’ll  wager  the  expenses 
of  tlie  whole  suit  that  you  beat  him.” 

“Well,  I’m  going  to  try  to,  and  to  show  my  appreciation  of 
his  gall.  I’ll  see  if  I  can’t  finish  up  the  other  matter  by  landing 
him  behind  prison  bars.  Swindling  is  an  offense  against  the 
State  as  well  as  the  individual  swindled,  and  it  may  be  that 
down  in  Pennsylvania  the  individual  settlement  made  will  not 
be  considered  a  settlement  against  the  laws  of  the  State,  unless 
it  is  sanctioned  by  the  judge.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FEARNOT  PREPARES  TO  TURN  THE  TABLES  ON  THE  SWINDLER. 

Early  the  next  morning  Fearnot  joined  the  sheriff  over  in 
Centerville. 

They  called  on  the  latter’s  lawyer,  told  him  the  story  from 
beginning  to  end.  and  asked  for  his  opinion. 

“Well,  as  you  bad  no  warrant  for  the  man’s  arrest,  you  as¬ 
sumed  personal  responsibility  for  your  actions,”  the  lawyer 
remarked. 

“Yes,  so  I  did,”  admitted  the  sheriff,  “but  I  was  satisfied  he 
was  guilty,  and  took  my  chances.  He  paid  Greene’s  claim  be¬ 
fore  any  warrant  arrived,  and  we  let  him  go.” 

“Yes,  I  understand  that.  He  can  probably  recover,  but  no 
jury  would  give  him  exemplary  damages.  I  think  you  could 
defeat  him  altogether  if  you  can  get  the  authorities  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  have  him  indicted  for  cheating  and  swindling.” 

“Can  that  be  done  after  the  compromise?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yes,  under  certain  circumstances,  for  it  was  an  offense 
against  the  State  as  well  as  the  individual.” 

“Well,  see  here,  now,”  said  Fred,  “write  to  some  lawyer 
down  there  and  find  out  if  such  action  can  be  taken  under  the 
laws  of  that  State,  and,  if  it  is  necessary,  Greene  can  go  down 
there  as  a  witness  in  the  matter.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  do  so.” 

“Do  it  quickly,  then,  and  I’ll  pay  the  bill.” 

They  left  the  lawyer’s  office,  and  the  sheriff  called  on  Ben- 
ham,  Rogers’  counsel.  He  informed  him  that  he  wouldn't  pay 
one  penny’s  damage,  and  told  him  to  do  his  worst,  or  his  best, 
just  whichever  he  pleased. 

“All  right,”  said  Benliam.  “I’ve  been  paid  a  retainer,  and 
that  is  what  a  lawyer  works  for,  you  know.” 

“That’s  all  right.  Do  your  best  for  your  client.” 

Fred  was  on  good  terms  with  Benham.  for  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  he  had  given  him  some  legal  work  to  do. 

“You  are  not  expecting  to  recover  ten  thousand  dollars,  are 
you?”  he  asked  him. 

“Well,  hardly,  but  at  the  same  time  we  do  expect  to  recover 
something.  It  is  very  damaging  to  some  men  to  be  locked  up 
on  a  charge  like  that,  and  have  to  pay  several  thousand  dollars 
to  get  out  of  the  scrape.” 

“Say,  if  you  want  a  chance  to  double  your  fee.  Olcott  is 
willing  to  bet  a  thousand  dollars  that  you  can’t  recover  six 
cents  damages.” 

“Yes,  I  know  Olcott,”  laughed  the  lawyer.  “He  is  pretty 
good  at  bluffing,  but  no  lawyer  who  knows  his  business  will  bet 
anything  on  the  decision  of  a  jury.  I  thought  at  the  time  the 
sheriff  was  running  a  great  risk.” 

“No,  I  wasn’t,”  replied  the  sheriff.  “Fearnot  pledged  me  his 
honor  to  see  me  through  it.” 

“Oh!  Then  he  may  have  to  pay  it.” 

“Yes,  if  anything  has  to  be  paid  at  all  it  will  come  out  of 
my  pocket,"  said  Fred,  “and  it  goes  against  my  grain  to  have 
a  villain  like  Rogers  get  his  fingers  on  any  of  my  money." 

The  lawyer  smiled,  and  the  two  left  the  office. 

Down  on  the  street  Fred  told  the  sheriff  as  the  train  would 
pass  through,  lie  wouldn’t  trouble  him  to  drive  him  back  to 
New  Era,  but  would  go  by  rail. 

The  sheriff  walked  down  to  the  station  with  him  and  saw 
him  off  on  the  train.  The  next  day  Fred  disappeared  from  New 
Era,  and  no  one  hut  Terry  knew  where  he  had  gone. 

Four  days  later  he  showed  up  again  at  the  office. 

“Where  in  thunder  have  you  been?”  Dick  Duncan  asked. 

“Down  in  Pennsylvania,  but  you  want  to  keep  your  mouth 
shut.” 

“.\11  right.  Tell  us  about  it,  though.” 

“I  pretended  to  he  a  detective  hunting  up  Rogers’  record  and 
every  man  I  met  denounced  him  as  a  ‘scaly’  fellow,  and  if  he 
shows  up  at  Centerville  in  a  suit  for  damages  against  the 
sheriff  of  this  county,  lie’ll  find  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
law.  I’ve  got  a  beautiful  trap  sot  for  him.” 

As  soon  as  he  had  told  his  story  to  the  boys  in  the  office  Prod 
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went  out  to  see  how  Greene  and  his  hand  of  men  had  progressed 
with  their  work. 

He  found  that  they  had  been  doing  good  work. 

“You’ve  been  away  several  days,  Mr.  Fearnot,”,  said  Greene. 

“Yes,  I’ve  been  down  to  your  old  home  in  Pennsylvania.” 

“Thunder!  Is  that  so?” 

"Yes,  1  was  trying  to  find  out  what  sort  of  a  character  Rogers 
had  down  there,  and  I  never  heard  a  good  word  spoken  about 
him.  I  consulted  with  a  lawyer  and  found  out  that  if  you  go 
down  there  and  appear  before  the  grand  jury,  you  can  have  him 
indicted  for  cheating  and  swindling.” 

“But  I  settled  the  matter  with  him,”  said  Greene. 

“Yes,  so  you  did,  but  do  you  know  he  has  actually  had  the 
gall  to  begin  a  suit  against  the  sheriff  for  false  imprisonment?” 

“No,  I’ve  never  heard  that.” 

“Well,  he  has.  And  as  I  pledged  my  honor  to  the  sheriff  to 
see  that  no  loss  should  come  to  him,  I’m  trying  to  fix  it  up  so 
as  to  turn  the  tables  on  Rogers,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  I’ll  have 
to  call  on  you  to  help  me.  I’ll  pay  your  expenses  if  you’ll  go 
down  there,  appear  before  the  grand  jury,  tell  your  story  and 
have  him  indicted.” 


“I’m  willing  to  do  that,  sir,  but  will  they  indict  him  after 
I’ve  settled  the  matter  with  him?” 

“Oh,  yes!  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  crime.  If  it  were 
a  civil  matter  it  would  be  a  different  thing.  But  cheating 
and  swindling  is  a  crime  against  the  law  which  the  State  itself 
punishes.  I  told  the  lawyer  down  there  all  about  it,  and  he 
will  look  after  it.” 

“Are  you  going  to  have  him  arrested?” 

“No,  but  I  want  to  get  things  fixed  so  that  we  can  arrest 
him,  and  will  do  so  when  he  shows  up  at  Centerville  to  push  a 
suit  against  the  sheriff.” 

“All  right,  sir.  When  am  I  to  go  down?” 

“In  about  two  weeks,  I  believe,  and  be  sure  that  you  don't 
say  a  word  about  it  to  any  one.” 

“All  right,  sir,  I’ll  keep  mum,”  and  he  went  on  with  his 
work. 

Fred  went  down  to  the  Busbee  place,  not  far  from  there,  and 
found  that  Greene  was  boarding  there,  having  left  Quinn’s 
Hotel. 

“What  do  you  think  of  him?”  he  asked  of  Busbee. 

“I  think  he  is  the  best  worker  I  fever  saw,”  was  the  reply, 
“lie  is  as  strong  as  a  horse,  and  after  watching  him  for  a  week 
or  two  I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw  him  show  any  signs  of  being 
tired.” 

“That’s  what  I’ve  noticed  about  him,  too.  I  think  he  is  your 
style  of  a  man.  He  will  make  a  success  of  his  farm.” 


"Yes,  if  his  knowledge  is  equal  to  his  industry,  he  will.” 

“Well,  I’m  going  to  give  him  every  chance  to  do  so.  He  has 
got  a  pretty  good  start,  eighteen  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank, 
and  adds  to  it  every  mouth.” 

Leaving  the  old  man,  he  went  into  the  dairy  house,  where 
the  mother  and  two  daughters  were  at  work,  and  chatted  with 
them  for  quite  a  while.  He  told  the  girls  that  both  of  them 
ought  to  own  one  of  those  little  farms,  with  a  good  man  to  do 
the  rough  work  for  them. 

“Where’s  the  good  man?”  the  elder  one  asked. 

•  “Ob,  there  are  a  few  around!  You  want  a  fellow  who  is 
not  afraid  to  pull  off  his  coat,  roll  up  his  sleeves,  spit  on  his 
linnds  and  pitch  in.” 

“Oli,  my !  We  don’t  want  a  man  who  will  spit  on  his  hands, 
•lust  think  of  one  who  works  in  milk  and  butter  doing  such 
tilings.” 


“No,  indeed!  •  We  are  not  setting  our  caps  for  anybody,”  and 
he  saw  at  a  glance  that  they  were  disposed  to  turn  up  their 
noses  at  a  common  workman. 

“My  girls  are  not  husband  hunteys,”  remarked  Mr.  Busbee. 
“They  have  to  be  hunted  themselves,  and  they  won’t  be  caught 
either  except  by  the  right  sort  of  men.” 

“Sensible  to  the  last,”  laughed  Fred.  “Do  you  keep  a  dog 
around  here  to  turn  loose  to  run  the  young  fellows  off  who 
come  smiling  around  them?” 

“No,  anybody  can  come  if  he  knows  how  to  behave  himself, 
and  if  we  don’t  like  him  he  doesn’t  get  any  encouragement.” 

“Say,  is  that  why  I  haven’t  received  any  encouragement?” 
and  he  looked  at  the  two  girls  with  a  mischievous  twinkle  in 
his  eyes. 

“I  don’t  think  you  need  any  encouragement,”  retorted  the 
mother,  “for  you  are  not  bashful  one  bit.” 

“Oh,  my,  mother !”  exclaimed  Susie.  “I  don’t  think  Mr. 
Fearnot  regards  that  as  a  compliment.” 

‘Wes,  I  do,”  he  laughed,  “and  I  appreciate  it,  too.  If  I 
were  called  bashful  I’d  go  out  and  live  with  the  monkeys  to 
acquire  cheek.  It’s  all  right  for  a  girl  to  be  bashful,  but  very 
foolish  for  a  man  to  be  so.” 

“Well,  if  you  want  one  of  these  girls,  say  so,  and  don’t  waste 
a  year  trying  to  make  up  your  mind  about  it.” 

That  was  a  staggerer  for  Fred.  The  girls  were  astonished  at 
their  mother’s  bold,  plain  talk,  and  while  they  laughed,  they 
both  blushed  furiously. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Fearnot!”  said  the  elder  of  the  two  sisters,  “don’t 
mind  mother’s  talk.” 

“Yes,  I  do  mind  it.  It’s  a  plain  hint,  and  I  thank  her  for  it. 
If  1  decide  to  act  upon  it,  I  certainly  won’t  wait  a  year  in  try¬ 
ing  to  make  up  to  one  of  you.  It’s  a  pity,  though,  the  laws  of 
this  State  won’t  let  a  fellow  take  two  sisters  when  he  finds  a 
pair  of  them  that  suits  him.” 

“You’ll  find  one  of  them  enough  for  you,”  said  Mrs.  Busbee. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Fearnot,  please  go  away  until  mother  gets  out  of 
that  saucy  state  she  is  in.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  my  putting  her  out.  and  working 
the  rest  of  the  day  with  you  two?” 

“Yes;  precious  little  work  you’d  do!  You  talk  too  much.  If 
your  tongue  power  could  make  good  butter  it  would  be  all 
right.” 

“Oh,  mother !”  sung  out  the  two  girls,  “do  hush.” 

“Oli,  don’t  stop  her!”  he  laughed.  “She  is  a  genius  in  her 
line.  Hhe  makes  the  best  butter  in  the  county  and  has  raised 
two  of  the  best  girls.  If  she  were  a  widow  neither  one  of  you 
would  get  a  chance  to  marry  until  she  got  a  second  husband.” 

Mrs.  Busbee  saw  that  he  was  guying  her.  She  gathered  two 
fingers  full  of  the  golden  butter,  deftly  pressed  it  against  his 
lips  and  left  it  sticking  there. 

The  girls  screamed  with  laughter  as  Fred  removed  it,  and 
wiped  his  mouth  with  his  handkerchief. 

“What  in  thunder  are  you  trying  to  do?”  he  asked. 

“Give  me  some  more  foolish  talk  like  that  and  you’ll  be 
turned  out.” 

“Well.  I  won’t  until  after  the  old  man  dies.  Then  I  guess 
you  would  be  willing  to  put  the  butter  on  your  own  lips  before 
putting  it  to  mine.  I  know  all  about  widows.  They  are  ten  or 
fifteen  years  younger  after  the  funeral  than  they  were  before, 
and  begin  going  to  dances,  banging  their  hair  and  using  crimp¬ 
ing  irons.  I’m  afraid  of  widows  and  always  have  been."  and 
be  kept  backing  off  toward  the  door,  as  lie  delivered  the  broad¬ 
side  at  her. 


“I’ll  take  it  back.”  he  said.  “I  was  thinking  of  those  men 
up  there  who  are  cutting  away  timber  and  building  houses. 
'Phut  fellow  Greene  is  one  of  the  best  workers  I  ever  saw.  He's 
going  to  take  one  of  the  farms,  and  it  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea 
for  one  of  you  girls  to  set  your  cap  for  Mm.” 


The  next  moment  lie  opened  the  door,  passed  out.  t 
and  started  off  to  the  office,  which  place  lie  reached  ;»  f 
utes  Inter,  after  a  brisk  walk.  Ho  told  the  boys  about 
to  the  Busbcos,  and  his  little  colloquial  scrap  with  the 
and  the  girls. 
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“By  George,  she  is  all  business,  isn’t  she?’’  laughed  Dick. 

"\es.  it  seems  so.  There’s  no  nonsense  about  her,  and  I  guess 
the  girls  are  a  good  deal  like  her.  They  are  all  right,  and  the 
fellows  who  marry  them  will  get  good  wives,  if  they  know  how 
to  appreciate  them.  Greene  is  boarding  there,  and  the  old  man 
speaks  very  highly  of  him.  I  wouldn’t  be  at  all  surprised  if  he 
finally  became  a  member  of  the  family.” 

lied.  Terry  asked,  “what’s  to  be  done  with  all  that  wood 
piled  up  where  the  road  was  cut  through  the  woods?” 

I.et  it  stay  where  it  is.  There’s  nobody  out  here  to  steal 
firewood.  It  can  be  sold  here  in  Centerville,  and  maybe  the 
tenants  or  purchasers  will  need  some  of  it.” 

‘Of  course  they  will,  it  is  an  article  there  is  always  a  de- 
uand  for,  but  there  was  a  man  here  to-day  who  made  an  offer 
for  all  of  it.” 

“What  did  he  offer?” 

“A  dollar  and  a  half  a  cord.” 

“VS  ell.  if  he  offers  that  again  tell  him  to  go  a  mile  and  a  half 
the  other  way.  It  costs  that  much  to  cut  it.” 

“He  wants  to  buy  it  on  speculation,  I  guess.”  put  in  Dick. 

“Of  course.  A  man  doesn’t  want  to  buy  nearly  a  thousand 
cords  of  wood  for  his  own  use.  We  are  in  no  hurry  to  sell  it, 
anyway.” 

Time  passed,  and  one  day  Fred  asked  Greene  to  select  one 
ot  the  men  from  his  gang  to  act  as  foreman  in  his  place  while 
he  was  gone  down  to  Pennsylvania. 

“All  right,  sir.  I  think  I  know  a  pretty  good  one.  When  do 
you  want  me  to  start?” 

4 

“I  guess  we’d  better  go  down  to-morrow.” 

“Are  you  going,  too?”  Green  asked. 

“Yes,  I  think  it  best  that  I  should.  I’ve  had  some  experience 
with  lawyers,  and  I  think  it  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end  for 
me  to  accompany  you.” 

“I'm  glad  of  it,  sir.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  a  lawyer  without  paying  dearly  for  it.” 

“That’s  nearly  everybody’s  experience.  They  are  like  you 
and  I,  not  in  the  business  for  their  health,  but  for  the  money 
that  is  in  it.” 

The  next  day  the  two  left  New  Era  and  reached  the  little 
town  near  where  Greene  had  once  lived. 

Court  was  in  session,  and  Fearnot  lost  no  time  in  seeing  the 
lawyer  whom  he  had  engaged  to  attend  to  the  business. 

“Glad  to  see  you.  You  are  just  in  time,”  said  the  counsel. 

“All  right.  We  are  here  at  your  service.  Have  everything 
in  readiness.  Mr.  Greene  is  prepared  to  go  before  the  grand 
jury  and  tell  his  story.  Of  course  we  would  like  to  get 
through  with  the  business  as  soon  as  possible.  We  are  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  hotel,  where  either  or  both  of  us  can  be  found 
when  wanted.” 

“Have  you  seen  anything  of  Rogers?”  the  lawyer  asked. 

“No,  but  we  expect  to  have  him  show  up  at  Centerville,  in 
New  York  State,  when  court  opens  there,  for  his  lawyer  has 
entered  suit  against  the  sheriff  of  that  county.” 

“When  does  the  court  meet?” 

“I  believe  in  about  three  weeks,”  returned  Fred. 

“That  gives  us  ample  time  to  get  a  requsition  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  this  State.  ’ 

Two  days  later,  when  the  grand  jury  was  sitting,  Greene 
ueljt  before  them,  and  told  the  story  of  how  he  had  been 
swindled  of  hi:-:  eighteen  hundred  dollars  by  Rogers. 

Every  member  of  the  grand  jury  had  heard  it  before.  In  fact, 
everybody  in  the  county  knew  about  it. 

A  true  bill  was  quickly  found  and  the  warrant  issued  for  the 
arrest  of  the  villain. 

A/,  o fiber  w,m  sent  to  the  capital  of  the  State  to  sec  the  gov- 
w  promptly  issued  a  requisition  upon  the  Governor  of 

ti.e  State  of  Now  York  for  the  arrest  of  the  swindler. 

it  j...  tnen  turned  over  to  the  sheriff,  who  promised  to  be  on 


hand  at  Centerville  with  it.  on  the  first  day  of  court  week.  He 
would  have  to  go  to  Albany  to  see  the  Governor  of  New  \ork 
and  have  him  honor  the  demand  made  upon  him  for  the  arrest 
and  return  to  Pennsylvania  of  the  man  named  in  the  warrant. 

That  done,  Fred  settled  With  the  lawyer,  and  he  and  Greene 
left  to  return  to  New  Era. 

“Nowr,  old  man,”  said  he  to  Greene,  “we  are  ready  for  Mr. 
Rogers  if  he  show’s  up  at  Centerville.” 

“Yes,  but  is  it  not  strange  that  nobody  asked  me  any  ques¬ 
tions  about  having  settled  with  him?” 

“Oh,  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  He  simply  re¬ 
turned  you  the  money  he  had  swindled  you  out  of,  which  the 
law’  doesn’t  forbid.  It’s  the  crime  against  the  State  he  is  in¬ 
dicted  for.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

On  reaching  Centerville,  Fred  hunted  up  the  sheriff  and  ac¬ 
quainted  him  with  what  he  had  done  down  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  official  was  highly  pleased. 

“But,”  he  asked,  “does  that  relieve  me  of  the  responsibility 
I  assumed  in  locking  him  up?” 

“Yes,  I  think  so,  for  he  is  indicted  now,  for  the  very  crime 
for  which  you  arrested  him.” 

“Yes,  but  he  w’asn’t  indicted  at  the  time  of  the  arrest.” 

“No,  but  the  indictment  shows  that  you  were  justified  in 
doing  so,  and  no  jury  will  hold  an  officer  guilty  of  wrongdoing 
for  attempting  to  bring  a  criminal  to  justice.  Of  course,  if 
he  should  fail  to  be  convicted  on  his  trial,  he  w’ould  have  a 
shadow’  of  a  claim  against  you,  but  it  w’ould  not  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.  But  no  matter  how’  it  goes,  I  think  more  of  my  honor 
than  I  do  of  every  dollar’s  w’ortli  of  property  I  owrn.  I'll  back 
up  my  w’ord  with  everything  I  am  possessed  of.” 

“I’m  satisfied  of  that,”  returned  the*  sheriff.  “I  think,  though, 
wTe’d  better  keep  the  fact  of  the  indictment  a  secret  if  we  can 
possibly  do  so.” 

“Of  course.  If  Rogers  hears  that  he  has  been  indicted  and 
a  requisition  for  him  has  been  honored  by  the  Governor  of  this 
State,  he  w’ould  skip  out,  and  if  he  doesn’t  show  up  w’hen  the 
case  is  called  it  will  be  dismissed  and  there  it  will  be  ended. 

Fred  and  Greene  then  returned  to  New  Era,  and  the  work 
went  on  with  great  rapidity. 

Several  houses  w’ere  going  up  on  the  twenty-acre  tracts. 
Fruit  trees  w’ere  being  set  out,  and  it  looked  as  though  it  was 
going  to  be  one  of  the  finest  settlements  in  the  State. 

Some  ten  days  later  the  sheriff  telephoned  over  to  Fearnot 
the  news  that  Benham,  Rogers’  lawyer,  had  offered  to  com¬ 
promise  the  case  w’itli  him. 

“What  is  the  offer?”  Fred  ’phoned  back  to  him. 

“He  hasn’t  named  any  figures,”  replied  the  sheriff. 

“All  right.  Get  his  figures,”  said  Fred,  “but  don’t  promise  to 
pay  a  dollar.” 

The  sheriff  next  day  telephoned  back  to  him  that  the  law¬ 
yer  refused  to  name  any  figures  unless  he  would  first  agree  to 
compromise  if  he  wras  satisfied  with  the  sum  named. 

“Tell  him  you  wouldn’t  give  a  postage  stamp  to  have  the  suit 
withdrawn,”  returned  Fred. 

A  few  days  later  Benham  himself  went  over  to  New’  Era 
to  talk  with  Fearnot  about  it. 

He  understood  well  that  he  was  responsible  to  the  sheriff  for 
whatever  damages  might  be  assessed  against  him  for  the  arrest 
of  Rogers. 

lie  had  an  interview  with  him,  and  all  the  satisfaction  he 
could  get  from  him  was : 

“I’ll  leave  it  to  the  sheriff.  Whatever  lie  agrees  to  I  will 
abide  by.  Yet  I  have  advised  him  not  to  pay  a  cent.” 

“It  may  cost  you  a  great  deal,  Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  the  lawyer. 

“I’ll  take  the  chances  on  that.  A  man  can’t  very  well  rob 
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another  and  recover  damages  for  being  arrested  for  tlie  crime. 
'Hint  is  the  situation  in  a  nutshell.” 

”\ou  are  wrong  there,  Fearnot.  lie  has  committed  no  crime 
in  this  State,  and  you  have  no  proof  Whatever  that  he  has 
committed  one  anywhere  else.” 

‘Then  why  did  he  pay  Greene  eighteen  hundred  dollars?” 
Fred  asked  him. 

He  was  forced  to  do  it.  He  was  locked  up  in  jail,  and  had 
to  pay  it  or  else  remain  there  an  indefinite  length  of  time.” 

Then  lie  should  have  had  Green,  the  sheriff  and  myself  ar¬ 
rested,  tor  all  three  of  us  were  concerned  in  it.  It  might  be 
called  a  conspiracy  to  blackmail  him  out  of  so  much  money.” 

“Well,  it  may  turn  out  that  way  jet.” 


“Maybe  so,  but  I  don’t  believe  it.” 

ihe  lawyer  went  back  to  Centerville  without  having  ac¬ 
complished  anything,  and  thus  the  case  remained  until  the 
court  week  rolled  around.  Fred,  Greene  and  Terry  drove  over 
from  New  Era.  They  learned  from  Benham  that  Rogers  was 
also  in  town. 


“Where  is  he?”  Fred  asked.  “ 
“I  know  where  he  is,  but  you 


I’d  like  to  see  him.” 
can’t  see  him  except  in  my 


presence.  ” 

That  s  all  right.  I’ll  see  him  when  he  appears  on  the 
witness  §tand.” 

The  sheriff  from  Pennsylvania  was  also  in  town,  with  the 
warrant  and  requisition  papers,  ready  to  arrest  Rogers  on 

sight. 


Fearnot,  Greene  and  Oleott  made  inquiries  all  over  the  town 

foi  him,  but  he  was  so  well  concealed  that  they  could  not 
find  him. 

The  clerk  at  the  hotel  denied  all  knowledge  of  him,  as  did 
the  proprietors  of  several  boarding-houses. 

lein,  old  man,  he  is  hiding  out  in  the  country  some¬ 
where.  or  else  Benham  has  got  him  concealed  in  his  resi¬ 
dence.  ” 


"Yes;  it  looks  that  way.  The  truth  is  I  don’t  believe  he 
will  show  up  at  all,  for  it’s  more  than  likely  that  he  has  heard 
of  the  indictment,  and  probably  the  requisition  that  has  been 
made  on  the  New  York  Governor  for  him.” 

“No;  I  don’t  think  that,”  said  Fred.  “He  is  probably 
afraid  of  running  up  against  Greene.” 

Bate  in  the  afternoon  the  sheriff  was  informed  by  his  law¬ 
yer  that  the  case  would  probably  be  called  the  next  morning. 

“Say,  have  you  heard  anything  of  Rogers?”  the  sheriff 
asked. 

“No;  but  I’ve  been  informed  that  he  will  be  on  hand.” 

“All  right;  I’ll  be  on  hand,  too.” 

The  next  morning  before  the  judge  took  his  seat  for  the 
day  s  session,  the  sheriff,  who  was  on  duty  in  his  official 
capacity,  saw  Fearnot,  Greene  and  Oleott  enter  the  court¬ 
room  and  take  seats  among  the  spectators. 

In  due  time  court  was  called  to  order,  and  the  first  case 
called  was  that  of  Rogers  against  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 

Benham  announced  the  plaintiff  as  ready. 

He  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  Rogers  entered,  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  burly  strangers. 

“Say,  Greene,  who  are  those  fellows?”  Fred  asked  in  a 
half-whisper. 

“Don’t  know,  sir.  Never  saw’  them  before,”  was  the  reply. 

•I list  then  the  Pennsylvania  sheriff  rose  from  his  seat  among 
the  spectators  and  went  inside  the  bar,  stepped  up  to  the 
judge,  produced  Ills  own  commission  as  a  sheriff  at  Rogers’ 
old  home.  Also  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  to  which  was  at¬ 
tached  the  indictment  of  the  grand  jury  of  that  county.  He 
also  produced  the  requisition  papers  which  had  been  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  New  York  Governor. 

When  the  Judge  had  looked  over  the  papers  the  sheriff  re¬ 
marked; 


“You  Honor.  I  demand  as  my  prisoner  the  party  who  is 
named  in  this  warrant.” 

“Is  Mr.  Rogers  in  court?”  the  judge  asked,  looking  over 
at  Benham. 

“Yes,  Your  Honor.” 

“Let  him  stand  up,  then.” 

Rogers  rose  to  his  feet. 

The  judge  looked  at  the  Pennsylvania  sheriff  and  asked 
him  if  he  recognized  the  man  as  the  one  named  in  the  war¬ 
rant. 

“Y'es,  Your  Honor.  That’s  the  man.  I  know  him  person¬ 
ally  as  well  as  by  sight.” 

“Very  well.  You  may  take  him.” 

The  sheriff  went  over  to  Rogers,  whose  face  was  now  as 
white  as  a  sheet,  laid  liis  hand  on  his  shoulder,  saying: 

“Rogers,  you  are  my  prisoner,  Y’ou  have  been  indicted  by 
the  grand  jury  of  the  county  where  you  formerly  resided  and 
you  will  go  back  there  with  me.” 

“You  can’t  take  me  out  of  this  State  without  a  requisition,” 
said  the  prisoner.” 

“Here  is  the  requisition,”  said  the  sheriff,  “which  has  been 
honored  by  the  Governor  of  this  State,” 

Both  he  and  his  lawyer  wTere  dumfounded  at  the  turn  affairs 
had  taken. 

The  lawyer  turned  to  the  judge  and  demanded  protection 
for  his  client,  claiming  that  it  was  a  scheme  concocted  for  ^ 
the  purpose  of  saving  the  sheriff  of  that  county  from  the 
consequences  of  the  mistake  he  made  when  he  arrested,  the 
prisoner  several  weeks  before. 

“This  court  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  whatever,”  said  the 
judge.  “The  requisition  has  been  honored  by  the  Governor 
of  this  State,  and  all  these  matters  must  be  settled  by  the 
court  where  the  warrant.  wras  issued.  Call  the  next  case.” 

The  Pennsylvania  sheriff  led  Rogers  out  of  the  courtroom. 
Benham  turned  to  Greene  and  requested  him  to  accompany 
him  to  his  office. 

Greene  turned  to  Fearnot  and  asked: 

.“Shull  I  go?” 

“No;  not  without  your  lawyer,  and  Oleott  and  I  go  with 
you.  ” 

“Oh,  they  can  go  along,”  said  Benham. 

“All  right,  then,”  and  tlie  party  left  the  courtroom  together. 

Outside  Benham  requested  the  Pennsylvania  sheriff  to  take 
the  prisoner  over  to  his  office  for  a  final  consultation. 

They  went  over  to  Benham’s  office,  where  the  lawyer  turned 
fiercely  upon  Greene  and  asked  him  why  he  had  come  into 
the  case  after  Rogers  had  settled  with  him. 

“To  protect  the  sheriff  of  this  county,”  returned  Greene. 

“Say,  Benham,  you’d  better  bold  me  responsible  for  it.  and 
not  Greene,”  remarked  Fred.  “Y~ou  know  I’m  responsible 
to  tlie  sheriff  for  the  consequences  of  his  act  in  arresting 
Rogers.  He  brought  all  of  this  on  himself  by  beginning  this 
suit.  He  ought  to  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  he  had 
gotten  off  easy,  and  should  have  been  satisfied  with  it.  My 
honor  was  pledged  to  the  sheriff  of  this  county,  and  I’m  In 
the  habit  of  backing  up  my  word  with  every  dollar  that  l 
possess.  I’ve  engaged  the  best  counsel  that  can  be  had  down 
in  Pennsylvania  to  see  to  it  that  Rogers  is  convicted  and  sent 
to  State  prison.  If  he  is,  he  can  never  make  a  case  against 
tlie  sheriff  of  this  county.  I’m  extremely  anxious  to  have 
such  men  as  he  is  understand  that  this  town  and  county  is 
not  a  safe  refuge  after  committing  crimes  elsewhere.” 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “FRED  FEARNOT  AND 
THE  LAWYER;  OR,  YOUNG  BILLY  DEDHAM’S  CASK* 
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Master  Lonnie -Mills,  son  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Mills,  of  Page- 
land,  S.  C.,  caught  two  hawks  in  a  steel  trap  recently.  He 
brought  one  to  town  and  it  measured  4  feet  and  5  inches 
from  tip  to  tip.  The  other  was  almost  as  large. 


Samuel  Mvers.  seventy-two  years  old,  of  Muncie,  Ind., 
a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  appeared  at  the  G.  A.  R.  head¬ 
quarters,  Anderson,  Ind.,  and  told  the  assembled  veterans 
that  he  had  walked  the  twenty  miles  from  his  home  to 
this  city  in  just  four  hours.  He  offered  to  wager  $10  that 
not  a  member  of  the  local  post  could  duplicate  his  feat. 
He  found  no  takers. 


Hunting  coyotes  cn  motorcycles  is  getting  to  be  a  popu¬ 
lar  sport  in  Sherman  County,  Kan.  A  party  of  ten  or 
more  on  pop-pops  went  out  and  succeeded  in  getting  three 
of  the  animals.  Two  made  good  their  escape,  but  the  third 
ran  into  a  shallow  hole,  where  he  was  easily  captured.  A 
gag  was  placed  in  its  mouth,  its  feet  tied,  and  it  was 
brought  to  town  alive. 

Authoritative  reports  reaching  The  Hague  from  Berlin 
seem  to  indicate  that  Germany,  with  a  view  to  securing 
Italy's  neutrality,  has  induced  Austria,  despite  vigorous 
opposition  by  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  to  agree  to  make 
territorial  concessions  to  Italy  in  the  event  that  Germany 
and  Austria  are  victorious  in  the  war.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  although  Italy  has  taken  this  tentative  offer 
under  consideration,  no  definite  agreement  has  yet  been 
reached. 


The  latest  boats  made  especially  for  sucking  up  and  car- 
ruing  sand  or  gravel  in  large  quantities  have  two  long  pipes 
at  one  end  supported  by  derricks,  says  the  Technical  World. 
These  are  the  tubes  through  which  the  mechanism  draws 
its  material.  It  takes  the  “sand  hog,*7  as  it  is  called,  a 
whole  day  to  fill  up — a  full  load  consisting  of  nearly  a 
thousand  yards  of  sand.  The  sand  and  the  water  are 
drawn  up  by  powerful  pumps  and  the  water  is  allowed  to 
flow  off,  letting  the  sand  remain. 

Left  on  the  battlefield  dying  with  the  surgeon’s  nota¬ 
tion.  “mortallv  wounded,”  written  after  his  name,  only  to 
live  fiftv-four  years  and  die  a  natural  death,  was  the  ex- 
p crumr-e  of  the  late  John  W.  Davis,  a  Confederate  veteran 
of  Fulton,  Mo.  A  letter  just  received  here  from  Joseph  A. 
Wmld.  another  Confederate  veteran  Of  Huntsville,  Md., 
tel!-  the  story  as  follows:  “1  have  just  seen  mention  of 
the  death  in  Fulton  of  John  W.  Davis.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  grand  company  of  brave  hoys,  commanded  by  Capt. 
\)  IT.  McIntyre,  afterward  attorney-general  of  Missouri — 
Corn  m  v  A,  Pm rb ridge’s  Regiment.  Ours  was  Company 
B  an'!  v'o  stood  side  by  side  in  battle.  Comrade  Davis 
v,-;  -  just  in'.'  age.  At  Wilson’s  Creek,  nearly  fifty-four 
r_  I  him  shot,  so  badly  hurt  that  the  surgeon 
wrote  ‘mortally  wounded’  after  his  name.” 


Having  bought  a  new  pair  of  shoes  and  a  ticket  to  New 
York,  Miss  Agnes  Malloy,  thirteen  years  old,  left  her  home 
on  Lehigh  avenue,  Philadelphia,  recently  to  make  her  for¬ 
tune  in  the  movies.  She  arrived  at  the  office  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Film  Company,  No.  1G00  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  with  a  large  roll  of  manuscript — a  movie  scenario — 
and  with  the  leading  part  sufficiently  rehearsed  to  give  her 
no  trouble.  The  title  of  the  reel  life  story  was  “Never 
Too  Late  to  Mend.”  “I’ve  got  new  shoes,  as  you  see,” 
said  the  enthusiastic  miss  to  Mr.  Barry,  “and  I  know  the 
film  will  make  a  big  hit.”  Mr.  Barry  asked  her  to  wait 
while  the  manager  passed  on  the  plot.  She  had  waited 
ten  minutes  when  Policeman  Routan  of  the  West  Forty- 
seventh  street  station  arrived.  Then  Agnes  was  taken  to 
the  Children’s  Society  rooms.  Her  aunt,  with  whom  she 
lives,  was  notified.  Agnes’  stage  name  is  Ethel  Alexander, 
she  admitted. 


Mrs.  Julia  Warner,  of  Boulder,  Cal.,  seventy-five,  a 
widow,  decrepit  and  in  such  dire  circumstances  that  she 
was  about  to  become  a  countv  charge,  recentlv  received  a 
check  for  $3,000  from  W.  A.  Wells,  an  attorney  of  New 
York  City,  which  will  keep  her  in  comfort  the  rest  of  her 
days.  The  check,  which  was  signed  by  A.  J.  Turner,  re¬ 
veals  the  story  that  twenty  years  ago  Turner  had  a  quarrel 
with  his  father,  a  hotelkeeper  in  a  New  York  suburb,  and 
the  boy  wanted  to  go  West.  His  father  refused  to  give 
him  funds  and  the  young  man  appealed  to  Mrs.  Warner 
for  aid.  She  lent  him  $10,  and  he  told  her  if  fortune  fa¬ 
vored  him  he  would  pay  back  every  cent,  with  compound 
interest.  Although  a  letter  accompanied  the  check,  Mrs. 
Warner  refused  to  give  the  residence  of  Turner  or  how  he 
had  made  his  money.  She  merely  stated  that  Turner  had 
learned  of  her  poverty  and  was  desirous  of  assisting  his 
friend  in  her  old  age. 


An  explosion  in  the  powder  plant  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont- 
de  Nemours  Powder  Company,  at  Haskell,  X.  J.,  March 
6,  resulted  in  the  death  of  five  men  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  special  explosives  and  a  score  of  others  had 
miraculous  escapes  from  death.  One  of  the  men  dropped 
a  tray  of  the  powder,  according  to  the  company  officials, 
and  two  houses  burst  into  a  great  puff  of  smoke  and  dust. 
Almost  simultaneously  three  other  drying  houses  near  were 
blown  up  and  their  occupants  torn  to  pieces.  A  mule 
drawing  a  car  on  a  tramway  was  blown  fifty  feet  and 
killed.  The  plant  of  the  du  Pont  company  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  covers  more  than 
1,000  acres,  stretching  over  the  mountainous  sections 
around  Haskell  and  toward  Pompton  Lakes.  It  normally 
employs  between  GOO  and  800  men,  but  ever  since  the 
European  war  started  it  has  been  running  continually 
with  1,800  men.  They  work  in  eight-hour  shifts,  turning  ^ 
out  between  40,000  and  50,000  pounds  of  powder  a  day. 

The  explosion  will  not  interfere  with  the  work  at  the 
plant. 
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What  Happened  to  Bill  Budd 

THE  STRANGEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD 


By  ALEXANDER  DOUGLAS 


(A  SEEIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  II  (Continued) 

A  cold  chill  came  over  the  poor  boy  as  he  looked  around. 

“I'm  a  goner,'’  he  groaned.  “Nothing  can  save  me  un¬ 
less  I  can  hold  out  until  the  next  party  of  travelers  comes 
to  La  Portrada.” 

There  was  nothing  verv  hopeful  about  this. 

Often  no  travelers  came  this  way  for  weeks  at  a  time, 

as  Bill  Budd  verv  well  knew. 

%/ 

It  was  snow  on  both  sides  of  him  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach. 

The  barranca  was  about  fifty  febt  wide,  and  of  unknown 
depth,  for  it  was  so  choked  up  with  snow  that  no  one  could 
tell  how  deep  it  actually  went  down. 

Bill  wrenched  off  one  of  the  roof  beams — light  affairs 
they  were — and  tried  the  snow. 

It  was  so  soft  that  the  beam  sank  down  into  it. 

Bill  let  go,  and  it  promptly  disappeared. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight,  and  the  whole  situation  was 
plain. 

The  huaca  was  built  upon  a  ledge  against  the  side  of  the 
precipice — a  very  common  practice  with  the  Incas. 

Bill  dropped  back  upon  the  floor  with  his  mind  made 
up  that  nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  starve  to  death. 

He  came  down  rather  hard,  and  the  floor,  rotten  as 
punk,  gave  way  beneath  him. 

Bill  tried  to  save  himself  by  grabbing  one  of  the  beams, 
but  it  broke  under  bis  hands,  and  down  he  went  into  the 
darkness. 


He  was  now  on  the  first  floor  of  the  huaca,  and  he 
paused  to  look  around,  taking  the  still  lighted  lantern  out 
of  his  pocket,  where  he  had  put  it  when  he  went  on  the 
roof. 

It  was  like  all  other  Peruvian  huacas  when  first  opened. 

Great  numbers  of  earthern  jars  stood  on  shelves  around 
the  four  walls. 

Bill  had  assisted  in  opening  a  huaca  only  a  week  before. 
He  knew  that  these  jars  contained  the  bones  of  Indians 
hundreds  of  years  dead,  and  be  was  not  interested  in  them. 

What  did  interest  him  was  a  low.  wooden  door  set  in 
the  stone  wall  of  the  precipice  against  which  the  huaca 
was  built. 

Bill  Budd  tackled  the  door. 

It  was  a  way  out,  anyhow,  no  matter  where  it  took  him. 

The  door  was  old  and  rotten. 


It  yielded  readily  when  Bill  pushed  against  it.  breaking 
all  to  pieces  in  fact. 

Flashing  the  light  in,  Bill  saw  behind  it  a  narrow  paa* 


sage,  which  seemed  cut  out  of  solid  rock,  leading  off  into 
the  darkness. 

There  was  no  rush  of  foul  air. 

On  the  contrary,  all  seemed  sweet  and  fresh. 

Bill  Budd  did  not  hesitate. 

He  was  an  adventurous  sort  of  fellow  naturally,  and  this 
kind  of  thing  just  suited  him. 

Flashing  the  lantern  ahead  of  him,  he  walked  boldly 
into  the  passage — walked  on  to  meet  with  a  train  of  the 
strangest  adventures  which  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  boy 
to  encounter  since  the  world  began. 


CHAPTER  III. 


IN  TI-TE  CRATER. 


Bill  Budd  walked  on  through  that  underground  passage 
and  the  vast  cavern  into  which  it  held  him  for  the  best  part 
of  that  day. 

There  seemed  to  be  simply  no  end  to  it. 

Still,  as  there  was  nothing  to  go  back  for  the  line  boy 
went  on. 

There  were  many  openings  in  the  roof  of  the  cavern,  and 
it  was  not  dark  all  the  wav  by  any  means. 

The  roof  was  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  floor  of  the 
cavern,  however,  so  these  breaks  in  the  rock  offered  no 
chance  of  escape. 

At  last,  when  Bill's  legs  began  to  grow  so  tired  that  it 
seemed  as  if  they  could  no  longer  support  him.  a  change 
came  in  the  situation,  which  gave  the  boy  a  faint  hope 
that  he  was  coming  to  something  at  last. 

First  it  was  only  an  indistinct  murmur  in  the  distance. 
Then,  as  Bill  kept  on,  it  increased  to  a  roar  which  was 
almost  deafening. 


Louder  and  louder  it  grew,  until  all  at  once,  taking  a 
turn  in  the  cavern,  which  had  now  narrowed  down  to  a 
width  of  scarcely  twenty-five  feet.  Bill  saw  a  lurid  light 
shoot  up  ahead  of  him  which  increased  to  an  intense 
brightness,  and  then  disappeared,  its  disappearance  follow¬ 
ing  an  awful  explosion  which  shook  the  floor  of  the  cave 

and  sent  a  great  shower  of  stones  tumbling  down  about 
Bill  Budd's  bead. 


T  he  boy  pushed  rapidly  on. 

There  was  daylight  ahead  now,  and  all  had  crown  as 
still  as  death. 
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In  a  few  moments  he  came  out  upon  a  narrow  platform 
w i'*. ioh  stretched  along  a  wall  of  a  vast  circular  depression. 

Above  him  mighty  cliffs  towered  to  a  height  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  feet,  while  below  yawned  a  gulf  so  deep  that  the 
eye  could  not  begin  to  see  its  end,  for  it  narrowed  in  the 
distance  until  the  opening  looked  like  a  mere  black  speck. 

Extending  from  the  platform  across  one  corner  of  this 
fearful  hole  was  one  of  those  rope  bridges  so  common  } 
among  the  Peruvian  Andes. 

Its  length  was  more  than  two  hundred  feet,  and  it 
swayed  back  and  forth  with  the  wind,  which  came  rushing 
up  out  of  the  hole. 

For  some  time  Bill  Budd  stood  still  staring  about  him, 
lost  in  wonder  at  the  strange  scene  upon  which  he  had  so 
suddenly  come. 

"It's  the  crater  of  some  volcano,'5  he  thought.  “That’s 
what  it  is.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was  Tacora  or  Chipi- 
cani ;  the  cave  ran  in  that  direction.  This  must  be  an  old 
Inca  bridge  built  hundreds  of  years  ago.55 

He  examined  the  supports. 

They  were  made  of  rawhide  with  some  sort  of  vine 
twisted  in  with  it. 

They  were  fastened  to  holes  cut  through  the  solid  rock. 

The  floor  of  the  bridge  was  composed  of  twisted  strips 
of  rawhide  laid  close  together  and  fastened  to  the  sup¬ 
ports. 

Bill  looked  across  to  the  other  side,  and  saw  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  cliff  beyond. 

Evidently  this  underground  road  extended  further. 

The  bridge,  be  it  understood,  crossed  only  one  corner 
of  the  crater. 

At  its  greatest  width  in  the  middle  the  distance  across 
the  break  was  as  much  as  a  thousand  feet. 

Bill  Budd  thought  it  all  over  carefully,  and  finally  came 
to  the  conclusion  to  cross  the  bridge  and  continue  on,  hop¬ 
ing  in  the  end  to  come  out  at  some  town  where  he  could 
hear  of  the  linemen  and  get  back  to  where  he  belonged. 

He  had  just  reached  this  conclusion,  when  a  loud  shout, 
as  if  from  many  hundred  voices  in  chorus,  rang  out  above 
him.  echoing  and  re-echoing  back  among  the  cliffs. 

Bill  stopped  short  just  as  he  was  about  to  place  his  foot 
upon  the  swaying  bridge  and  looked  up,  when,  to  his  utter 
astonishment,  he  discovered  that  he'  was  very  far  from 
being  alone. 

Up  on  the  side  of  the  cliffs,  perhaps  two  hundred  feet 
above  his  head,  was  a  great  band  of  Indians  in  the  quaint 
costumes  of  the  Aymaras,  the  least  civilized  of  the  ^tribes 
of  Bolivia  and  Peru. 

Thev  were  gathered  in  a  compact  mass  on  a  broad  shelf 
of  roc-k  very  similar  to  the  one  upon  which  Bill  stood 
himself. 

There  cr-emed  to  be  as  many  as  fifty  of  them,  perhaps 
more,  and  all  were  peering  down  at  Bill  Budd,  many  ex- 
ejtodl  v  pointing  their  fingers  at  him,  as  though  surprised 
to  see  him  there. 

While  Bill  was  staring  up  at  them  the  roaring  sound 
Hidden] v  made  itself  heard  again,  and  all  in  an  instant 
4,,(.  v.;.oV:  crater  was  filled  with  that  same  lurid  light. 

It  came  shooting  up  from  below. 

(jrrm  tongues  of  flame  rose  high  in  the  air,  streams  of 


water  shot  up  with  the  fire,  and  instead  of  extinguishing 
it  seemed  rather  to  feed  it. 

The  din  increased  until  it  was  awful  to  listen  to.  Then 
all  at  once  to  the  terrors  of  the  scene  were  added  a  vast 
number  of  stones,  red-hot  and  glowing,  which  came  shoot¬ 
ing  up  with  the  flames. 

Bill  Budd  was  now  so  fascinated  with  it  all  that  he 
\  almost  forgot  the  Indians  on  the  ledge. 

He  walked  out  upon  the  swaying  bridge  for  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  in  order  to  get  a  better  view  of  it,  and  was  standing 
there  leaning  over  when  a  wild,  piercing  cry  caused  him 
to  look  overhead  again. 

The  Indians  had  separated  themselves  into  two  bands. 

Between  them  stood  a  white  man  and  a  young  white 
girl,  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  four  stalwart  Aymaras  who 
wore  eagle  feathers  in  their  hair. 

The  hands  of  the  prisoners  were  tied  behind  them,  and 
two  of  the  Indians  were  arranging  a  sort  of  huge  wicker 
basket,  which  they  seemed  to  be  preparing  to  let  down  over 
the  edge  of  the  cliffs. 

Bill  watched  them  with  staring  eyes. 

Were  they  about  to  lower  the  man  and  the  girl  into 
the  crater? 

Then  the  shout  arose  again,  making  itself  heard  even 
above  the  roar  of  the  eruption. 

And  Bill  Budd  stood  on  the  bridge  and  watched  the 
Indians  as  thev  lowered  the  basket  down  toward  him,  the 
girl  crouching  in  the  bottom,  and  the  man  standing  up 
clinging  to  the  rope. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WIIAT  LIES  BEYOND? 

*  *  «•  i- , 

Bill  Budd  stood  staring  at  the  basket. 

He  saw  that  it  must  pass  close  by  the  bridge  somewhere 
near  the  middle. 

He  now  began  to  wonder  if  the  Indians  had  seen  hitn 
after  all — if  they  could  see  him  now. 

It  was  getting  darker  and  darker,  and  he  remembered 
that  while  looking  up  toward  the  light  he  could  see  them 
well  enough  it  was  doubtful  if  the  Indians  could  look 
down  into  the  darkness  of  that  awful  pit  and  see  an  object 
so  small  as  himself. 

N 

“I  don’t  believe  they  know  I’m  here,"  thought  Bill.  “It 
is  the  fire  they  are  looking  at.” 

This  was  immediately  made  plain. 

The  Indians  suddenly  raised  their  voices  in  a  wild  chant. 

As  they  sang  they  threw  small  stones  down  into  the 
crater. 

They  took  no  aim  at  all  at  Bill,  but  threw  the  stones 
beyond  the  bridge  into  the  flames. 

Louder  and  louder  the  chant  swelled,  rising  above  the 
roar  of  the  eruption.  r 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  descending  basket  came  to  Bill 
Budd,  who  had  gone  out  further  upon  the  swaying  bridge 
to  meet  it. 

(To  be  continued) 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


HONEST  BEGGAR  BRINGS  BACK  $5. 

Not  knowing  that  her  son,  Austin  Latenser,  had  hidden 
a  $5  hill  in  a  pair  of  his  old  shoes,  Mrs.  Herman  Latenser, 
of  Atchison,  Kan.,  gave  the  shoes  to  a  beggar.  But  in 
this  case  an  honest  heart  beat  under  a  dirty  shirt  and 
within  an  hour  after  Mrs.  Latenser  had  given  him  the 
dices  the  beggar  returned  and  gave  her  the  monev  that  he 

/TO  O 

found  in  them.  „ 


TO  CLEAN  WATCH  CHAINS. 

Gold  or  silver  watch  chains  can  he  cleaned  with  a  verv 

</ 

excellent  result,  no  matter  whether  they  be  matt  or  pol¬ 
ished,  by  laving  Hem  for  a  few  seconds  in  pure  aqua 
ammonia.  They  should  then  be  rinsed  in  alcohol,  and 
finally  shaken  in  clean  Sawdust,  free  from  sand.  Imita¬ 
tion  gold  and  plated  chains  should  be  cleaned  in  benzine, 
then  rinsed  in  alcohol,  and  afterward  shake  in  drv  saw- 
dust. 


TOWER  DEVELOPED  IN  CANNONS. 

Monsieur  Le  Commandant  Regnault  has  calculated  the 
actual  horse-power  developed  during  the  firing  of  a  pro¬ 
jectile  by  some  modern  specimens  of  artillery.  The  results 
are  truly  astounding.  In  the  case  of  a  cannon  of  moderate 
size,  projecting  a  projectile  weighing  7  kilogrammes  with 
an  initial  velocity  of  500  meters,  the  deflagration  of  the 
explosive  lasting  about  one  hundredth  of  a  second,  we 
have,  during  that  time,  work  done  to  the  extent  of  115,000 
horse-power.  For  larger  artillery,  where  the  weight  of 
the  projectile  reaches  and  surpasses  500  kilogrammes,  the 
initial  velocity  being  900  meters,  we  have  no  less  than  25 
million  horse-power  developed  during  the  explosion.  These 
figures  give  an  idea  of  the  formidable  efforts  which  the 
metal  of  modem  pieces  of  artillery  has  to  support. 


PIGEON  BECOMES  CHUM  OF  VETERAN 

POSTMAN. 

A  pigeon  has  literally  adopted  Julius  Chueden.  one  of 
Uncle  Sam’s  letter  carriers  in  Shelby ville,  Ind.,  who  has 
been  in  the  mail  service  here  for  many  years.  Some  time 
ago  the  pigeon  began  to  follow  Chueden  on  his  letter 
route.  At  first  he  thought  little  of  the  bird’s  attentions, 
bid  as  they  continued  lie  saw  that  it  was  not  a  coincidence 
that  the  bird  met  him  at  a  certain  place  each  day,  but  that 
it  was  deliberately  making  a  friend  of  him.  Now  it  is  not 
unusual  for  persons  along  the  mail  route  to  sec  the  bird 
perched  on  Chueden ‘s  shoulder  or  flying  close  after  him  as 
lie  calls  from  house  to  house.  The  pigeon  always  meets  the 
mail  carrier  at  a  certain  place  on  his  route  and  then,  as 
tiic  route  is  finished,  leaves  him  to  go  to  its  place  of  abode, 
('hueden  does  not  know  who  is  the  owner  of  the  pigeon. 
1  To  would  gladly  take  the  bird  to  his  own  home,  hut  fears 
this  would  cause  it  to  abandon  its  habit  of  following  him 
>n  his  daily  trips. 


BOY  MAKES  $7,000  IN  WHEAT. 

Henry  Kochn,  an  unsophisticated  country  boy  from 
Galva,  McPherson  County,  was  sent  to  Hutchinson,  Kan., 
by  his  father  to  got  an  education  in  a  business  college. 
His  father  gave  him  $250  and  good  advice. 

“Now,  Henry,  be  careful,”  his  father  advised.  “This 
will  he  enough  money* but  vou  can't  have  any  extras  on 


this.”  Henrv  returned  homo  the  other  dav,  driving  a  1915 
model  racing  roadster.  He  wore  a  tailor-made  suit  and  a 
diamond  ring.  Also  he  had  in  his  pocket  a  bank-book 
showing  that  he  has  $2,500  or  more  on  deposit  in  a  local 
bank. 


A  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  Hutchinson  with  his 
$250,  he  fell  in  with  a  friend  of  his  father,  a  grain  man, 
who  had  just  made  a  rich  strike  in  wheat.  Henry  was 
tempted.  He  invested  his  $250  in  wheat.  Usually  it  pan* 
out  the  other  wav.  In  Henry’s  ease  it  didn't.  Some  sav 
he  cleaned  up  as  much  as  $7,000.  Others  put  it  at  $4,000. 
Henry  wouldn’t  say.  But  he  invested  part  of  it  in  a 
roadster  and  drove  home. 


“I’m  not  going  to  business  college,”  he  declared.  “I'm 
too  busy.” 


BASEBALL  FOR  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

Baseball  as  a  means  of  encouraging  recruiting  for  the 
army  and  navy  is  the  latest  plan  being  tried  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  service.  Secretary  Garrison  of  the  army  stronglv 
favors  the  plan  and  the  various  recruiting  stations  are  al¬ 
ready  on  the  lookout  far  recruits  who  can  play  the  game. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  leagues  among  the  various  re¬ 
cruiting  stations  and  promote  interest  in  the  camps.  In 
Chicago  the  scheme  has  gone  so  far  that  President  Weegh- 
man  of  the  Federal  League  club  has  given  permission  for 
the  soldiers  to  use  his  park  to  play  their  games.  It  is  now 
expected  that  the  clubs  in  other  leagues  will  make  similar 
offers. 


In  accepting  President  Wceghman's  offer,  Secretary 
Garrison  of  the  armv  wrote: 

j  - 

“It  is  the  aim  of  the  military  authorities  to  make  the 
army  as  attractive  to  young  men  as  is  possible  to  make  it 
consistent  with  the  purpose  for  which  they  enter  the  ser¬ 


vice  of  the  United  States.  With  this  end  in  view,  athletics 
are  always  encouraged,  and  baseball  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  athletic  sports  throughout  the  army.  Further¬ 
more,  I  am  keenly  interested  in  securing  good,  clean  men 
for  the  army  and  feel  satisfied  that  there  is  no  better  field 
for  securing  such  men  than  among  baseball  players.” 

In  the  Navy  Department  word  has  been  sent  out  to  ninnv 
of  the  officials  in  charge  of  recruiting  stations  to  pay  spe¬ 
cial  attention  in  making  reports  of  recruits  to  mention 
about  their  knowledge  and  experience  in  baseball. 
season  there  was  a  team  of  recruits  in  Norfolk,  Va,.  which 
!  played  ninety-two  games  during  the  season  and  lost  on!v 
twenty-two,  a  record  which  they  boast  of  and  maintain 
L  not  equaled  by  any  amateur  club  in  the  country. 
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The  Knickerbocker  Knockabouts 

- OR - 
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THE  BOYS  OF  THE  FLOATING  SCHOOL 


By  F.  A.  HARDY 

(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  XII  (Continued) 

''There  they  are,  down  in  front,  on  the  left,*’  said  Ned 
at  last.  “Say,  there  is  no  use  in  all  going  down.  I'll  go 
and  tell  them  that  you  want  to  see  them  up  here,  Teddy. 
That's  the  best  way.” 

“No  :  I'll  go  myself,”  said  Teddy.  “They  will  be'  more 
likely  to  come  out  for  me  than  they  will  for  you.” 

He  made  his  way  down  to  the  front,  and  was  just  about 
to  tap  Percy  on  the  shoulder  when  an  elegantly-dressed 
woman  who  sat  next  to  the  boys  suddenly  gave  a  sharp 
scream : 

“Fire !  Fire !”  she  cried,  pointing  up  to  the  flies. 

In  an  instant  every  one  was  on  their  feet,  and  cries  of 
fire  resounded  on  all  sides,  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
panic  of  the  worst  description. 

Men  shouted  and  tried  to  force  their  wav  into  the  aisles. 
Women  screamed  and  fainted. 

Meanwhile  the  burning  flies  fell  on  the  stage  and  set 
the  scenery  in  the  wings  afire,  and  a  black,  choking  smoke 
began  to  fill  the  theater.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  the  lights 
went  out,  and  the  maddened  crowd  were  left  struggling 
in  the  dark. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

PEIiCX  FITZGERALD  RUNS  AWAY. 

The  panic  in  the  burning  theater  proved  to  be  a  very 
serious  affair. 

Several  people  were  trampled  to  death,  and  a  few  men 
were  badly  injured.  It  was  something  for  the  Knockabouts 
to  remember  as  long  as  they  lived. 

Teddy  soon  found  himself  separated  from  his  com¬ 
panions,  and  the  first  he  knew,  a  pair  of  arms  were  thrown 
about  his  neck,  and  a  pleading,  girlish  voice  called  out 
something  to  him  in  Spanish  which  he  could  not  at  all 
understand. 

It  was  hardly  necessary.  That  the  girl  wanted  Teddy 
to  help  her  out  of  the  theater  was  plain  enough. 

The  other  boys  had  become  mixed  up  with  the  crowd, 
and  Teddy  felt  that  all  he  could  do  was  to  leave  them  to 
look  out  for  themselves,  so  he  threw  his  arms  around  the 
girl,  saying: 

“Keep  close  to  rne  and  I  will  get  you  out  somehow,  if 
I  die  for  it.  There  now!  We  will  work  over  toward  the 
-jde.  Perhaps  we  can  get  out  by  that  window.  I  believe 

„  „  tft 

we  can . 


The  girl  made  no  answer,  hut  leaned  heavilv  against 
Teddy.  " 

She  had  fainted,  and  would  have  sunk  down  underfoot, 
if  Teddv  had  not  caught  her  bodily  in  his  arms  and  car- 
ried  her  through  the  dense  smoke  over  to  the  window.  * 

It  was  a  terrible  undertaking.  The  brave  boy  simply 
had  to  fight  his  way  through  the  crowd. 

He  got  there,  though. 

That  was  Teddy's  way.  He  usually  did  “get  there”  in 
anything  he  undertook,  but  he  had  to  fight  for  it,  every 
inch  of  the  wav. 

y 

The  window  had  been  flung  open  by  the  time.  Teddy 
reached  it  and  the  people  were  climbing  out,  holding  on 
by  their  hands  and  dropping  down  into  the  street,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  ten  feet. 

Teddy  had  to  have  help  now,  for  the  girl  was  quite 
unconscious. 

lie  looked  around,  and  the  first  person  he  saw  was  Percy 
Fitzgerald,  looking  very  white  and  seared. 

“Oh,  Teddy,  is  it  you?”  he  gasped.  “Can  a  fellow  get 
out  of  that  window,  do  you  suppose  ?” 

“Why  not,  when  everybody  else  is  doing  it,”  replied 
Teddy.  “Help  me,  Percy !  I  have  got  this  girl  on  mv 
hands,  and,  my  gracious,  it  is  getting  hot  here.” 

“That’s  what  it  is,”  panted  Percy.  “Tell  me  what  to 
do  and  I  will  do  it.” 

“If  we  only  got  a  chance  at  the  window.  I  suppose 
we  have  got  to  fight  for  it.  Make  way,  there !  Make  way 
for  the  ladv !  Hold  her.  Percy !” 

Percy  took  the  Cuban  girl  in  his  hands,  and  Teddy, 
watching  his  chance,  sprang  upon  the  window-sill. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  lift  up  the  unconscious  girl  and 
lower  her  out  of  the  window,  but  Teddy  accomplished  it, 
and  the  crowd  did  more  thau  an  American  crowd  might 
have  done  under  the  circumstances.  They  held  back  and 
gave  the  boy  a  chance. 

Willing  hands  received  the  girl  in  the  street,  and  Teddv, 
dropping  down,  was  quickly  followed  by  Percy. 

The  girl  had  now  recovered  consciousness.  .She  seized 
Teddy’s  arm  and  clung  to  it  desperately  as  he  hurried  over 
into  the  plaza  where  a  dense  crowd  had  collected. 

Two  steam  fire  engines  had  come  and  the  men  were 
getting  down  to  work. 

“'Stay  by  me.  Percy,”  said  Teddy,  sternly.  “I  have 
got  something  to  say  to  you  when  I  got  out  of  this- 
snap.” 

They  pushed  their  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  other 
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side  of  the  plaza  where  there  were  fewer  people  and  there 
wa<  a  better  chance  to  breathe. 

“Oil,  I  thank  you — 1  thank  you  so  much/’  said  the  girl 
with  a  pretty  Spanish  accent.  “You  are  an  American, 
and  so  brave!  All  Americans  are  brave.  My  father  will 
thank  you,  too,  and  my  mother.  Please  take  me  home.' 

“I  will,  certainly,  if  you  will  please  tell  me  where  you 
live,”  replied  Teddy,  who  was  pleased  to  know  that  the 
girl  '■•poke  English.  “Were  you  alone?" 

“No,  my  maid  Carmen  Gunzales  was  with  me,  and  she 

is  a  coward.  The  American  girls  do  not  do  so.  Senor, 

what  is  vour  name?" 

%> 

•  Teddy  introduced  himself  and  Percy,  and  the  girl  in¬ 
troduced  herself  as  Nita  Ferez. 

The  girl  informed  Teddy  that  her  residence  was  close 
by,  and  as  she  was  a  bewitching  little  thing  and  a  type  of 
a  dark  Cuban  beauty,  Teddy  was  not  averse  to  seeing  her 
home.  The  onlv  thing  that  worried  him  was  to  know  what 
had  become  of  the  other  Knockabouts.  But  people  said 
that  everybody  had  escaped  from  the  burning  theater  and 
so  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  nothing  to 
fear  and  that  thev  must  be  somewhere  in  the  crowd. 

V  ' 

“T  will  look  up  the  fellows/’  said  Percy.  “You  go  on 
home  with  the  girl,  Teddy.  I  will  meet  you  down  by  the 
market  later  on.” 

“No,  you  won’t,”  said  Teddy,  sternly.  “You  will  stay 
right  with  me,  Percy.  Don’t  try  to  talk  now.  You  have 
made  trouble  enough  for  one  night.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  care  then,”  growled  Percy.  “If  I  want 
to  come  ashore,  I  will  come  ashore.  I  am  no  slave,  and 
I  mean  that  every  one  on  board  the  Knickerbocker  shall 
understand  it,  too.” 

“Well,  you  keep  your  mouth  shut,”  retorted  Teddy,  “I 
don't  want  to  talk  about  this  thing  now.” 

So  Teddy  escorted  Nita  Perez  to  her  home,  which  proved 
to  be  a  handsome  house  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  garden  a  few  squares  away. 

As  Teddy  walked  along  he  told  Nita  all  about  the 
Knickerbocker,  and  wound  up  by  inviting  her  and  her 
friends  to  come  aboard  next  day. 

“We  shall  certainly  do  it,”  replied  Nita.  “Perhaps  you 
do  not  know  that  mv  father  is  chief  of  police  here  in 
Santiago.  lie  Avill  like  to  come,  too.” 

“Why  he  is  just  the  man  T  want  to  meet,”  exclaimed 
Teddy.  “Do  you  suppose  I  could  see  him  to-night?” 

Nita  was  sorry,  but  he  could  not,  as  her  father  had 
gone  out  of  town  and  would  not  return  until  morning. 

Clearly  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  that  night,  so 
Teddy  parted  with  the  pretty  Cuban  girl  at  the  gate,  de¬ 
clining  a  most  polite  invitation  to  enter  the  house  and  be 
introduced  to  Senora  Perez. 

Ife  and  Percy  then  turned  back  toward  the  Plaza.  At 
last  thev  were  all  alone. 


“Now,  then,  Teddy.  What  is  the  matter  with  you?” 
demanded  the  dude.  “You  have  no  right  to  speak  to  me 
the  way  you  did  before  that  girl.  You  treat  me  as  though 
1  was  a  dog.*’ 


“Percy,  did  you  sell  Sam  Sinter  a  diamond 
fifty  dollars?”  demanded  Teddy,  stopping  short 
irnr  Percy  full  in  the  eve. 

n  w  • 


ring  for 
and  look- 


“Well.  what  if  I  did?  What  about  it?  My  father  gave 
me  that  ring  before  we  left  New  York.” 

“It  is  mighty  strange,  then,  how  it  came  to  be  in  the 
window  of  that  Charleston  jewelry  store  the  night  Pete 
Costello  fell  in  the  well,”  was  Teddy’s  reply. 

“Who  says  so?”  demanded  Percy,  growing  pale. 

“You  will  soon  find  out  who  says  so.  Let  me  tell  vou 
that  Sam  Slater  was  arrested  to-night  in  the  plaza  for 
having  that  ring  on  his  finger.” 

Percy  gave  a  choking  gasp,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
he  hauled  off  and  struck  Teddy  a  crushing  blow  between 
the  eves,  then  he  took  to  his  heels  and  ran  off  into  the 

1/  s 

darkness  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


STRANGE  DISCOVERIES  IX  A  TRUNK. 


Teddy  was  completely  stunned  by  the  blow  and  com-, 
pletely  taken  back  by  this  turn  of  affairs. 

His  first  thought  was  to  follow  Percy  and  have  it  out 
with  him  and  drag  him  back  to  the  Knickerbocker. 

“It  must  he  that  he  is  a  thief.  WTio  ever  would  have 
supposed  such  a  thing?”  lie  thought  as  he  ran  around  the 
corner,  determined  to  capture  Percy  at  any  cost. 

This  proved  to  he  not  so  easy.  When  Teddy  got  around 
the  corner,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  of  the  dude. 

He  had  evidently  dodged  in  somewhere,  and  to  locate 
him  was  a  problem,  for  nearly  all  the  houses  in  this  street 
had  large  gardens  about  them  filled  with  palm  trees  and 
tropical  shrubbery.  There  was  plenty  of  chance  to  hide. 

Taking  the  next  turn,  Teddy  found  himself  back  on  the 
Plaza  again . 

The  fire  was  now  under  control  and  the  crowd  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  disperse.  As  Teddy  stood  on  the  corner,  un¬ 
certain  what  to  do,  Arthur  and  Ned  came  bumping  up, 
and  the  next  five  minutes  were  devoted  to  explanations  all 
around. 

“We  had  better  go  straight*  on  board  and  report.”  said 
Arthur.  “We  can't  do  a ‘thing  for  Sam  to-night.” 

“I  don't  suppose  we  can,”  replied  Teddy.  “Gracious, 
fellows !  What  a  night  this  has  been !  Y~es,  I  suppose 
we  might  as  well  go  back.” 

They  arrived  down  at  the  market  wharf  and  were  just 
about  to  claim  their  boat  and  settle  with  the  coffee-colored 
individual,  who  was  right  on  hand,  when  they  saw  a  bov 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Knockabouts  hurrving  down  the 
street. 


“  1'here  s  one  of  those  fellows,  now  !”  qried  Arthur. 
“Who  is  it?  Can  you  make  out?”  asked  Teddy. 

Luke  Burke,  said  Ned.  “W e  had  better  wait  and  see 
what  lie  wants.” 


Luke  Burke  was  not  a  bad  boy,  but  he  was  wild  and 
headstrong  and  constantly  getting  into  trouble.  He  did 
not  belong  to  Teddy's  set  at  all. 

“Are  you  fellows  going  out  to  the  Knickerbocker  V*  he 
called  as  he  came  nearer. 

(To  bo  continued) 


TIMELY  TOPICS 


Kansas  farmers  have  paid  for  their  farms  in  various 
ways,  some  by  enormous  wheat  crops  and  by  raising  cattle, 
but  no  method  was  more  unique  than  that  taken  by  Daniel 
Mac  Arthur,  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commission¬ 
ers.  when  he  came  to  Kansas  forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Mac- 
Art  hur  was  an  expert  trapper,  having  followed  that  occu¬ 
pation  in  the  Hudson  Bay  country,  and  Kansas  was  rich  in 
fur-bearing  animals.  In  two  years  Mr.  MacArthur  earned 
enough  with  his  traps  to  pay  for  his  first  160  acres  of 
land. 


divorced  woman.  Edward  Brodkast  was  sentenced  to  jail 
Oct.  22,  1913,  when  he  refused  to  pay  $35  a  month  for  the 
support  of  his  wife  and  two  children.  He  had  in  his  pos¬ 
session  at  the  time  a  check  for  $120,  payable  jointly  to  his 
wife  and  himself.  He  refused  to  assign  his  interest  in  the 
check  to  his  wife,  stating  he  would  spend  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  jail  rather  than  contribute  one  cent  to  her  sup¬ 
port.  He  languished  in  jail  until  Judge  Leary  released 
him,  the  maker  of  the  check  agreeing  to  pay  the  money 
into  court.  Brodkast  made  no  appearance  to  claim  the 
money  and  it  was  paid  to  his  wife. 


An  inquiry  was  received  at  the  local  postoffice,  L’Anse, 
Mich.,  from  Michael  Ford,  of  Tin  Cup,  Colo.,  asking  if 
Allen  Johnston  was  living  here.  Mr.  Johnston  .died  re¬ 
cently,  but  his  widow  and  sons  are  here.  Mr.  Ford  was 
notified  to  this  effect,  and  Mrs.  Hannah  Johnston,  the 
widow,  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ford  in  which  he  en¬ 
closed  a  money  order  for  $15,  stating  that  he  had  borrowed 
that  amount  from.  Mr.  Johnston  at  the  old  Butterfield 
house,  at  Houghton,  forty  years  ago,  and  that  now  he 
W'anted  to  return  the  money. 


A  vouthful  love  romance  found  its  culmination  here 
at  an  unusual  wedding  c-eremoiry,  under  unusual  condi¬ 
tions,  when  Mrs.  Dora  Ward  was  wedded  to  Albert  F. 
Hutchison,  both  of  Readstown,  Wis.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  in  a  hack  standing  in  front  of  the  Episcopal 
rectory.  Hutchison  has  been  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  for 
some  time  to  consult  physicians,  and  it  is  realized  that  his 
condition  is  somewhat  serious.  Mrs.  Dora  Ward,  a  sweet¬ 
heart  of  his  youth,  learning  of  his  serious  illness,  rushed 
to  Rochester  to  become  his  bride.  Hutchison’s  physical 
weakness  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  leave  the  hack  to 
enter  the  rectory,  so  the  rector  was  summoned  without,  the 
nuptial  vows  being  spoken  in  the  public  cab. 

When  Mrs.  Julia  O’Keefe,  of  679  East  179tli  street,  the 
Bronx,  X.  Y.,  was  preparing  recently  to  move  her  board¬ 
ing  house  from  129  East  105th  street  the  carpets  in  the 
house  she  was  leaving  were  taken  up.  Under  the  carpet 
in  one  of  the  bedrooms  she  found  three  savings-bank  books 
showing  deposits  and  accrued  interest  amounting  to  $5,000 
to  the  credit  of  Thomas  Griffin,  a  conductor  on  the  Lex¬ 
ington  avenue  surface  line,  who  lived  in  the  room  before 
Mav  25,  1903.  when  he  died.  The  bank  books  had  been 
under  the  carpet  for  twelve  years  without  any  one  know¬ 
ing  of  their  existence  or  of  the  fact  that  Griffin  had  left 
ar.v  rnonev.  As  far  as  is  known  the  man  had  no  relatives, 
ar;d  Mr-.  O’Keefe  said  that  she  would  turn  the  books  over 

to  the  public  administrator. 

_ / 

Afu?  serving  fourteen  months  in  the  county  jail.  Min- 
r;o.  >v,  Minn.,  a  alimony  pri-oner' rather  then  turn  over 

y  ,•  y  jff'  a  check  for  $120  to  apply  on  $1,0H5  back  ali- 
fM#r;-  dur-  her,  Edward  Brodkast  lost  the  fight  when  Dis- 
Ir/i  J  W.  G.  J>*ary  ordered  the  money  paid  to  the 


The  Iron  Cross,  a  decoration  created  in  1813,  at  the 
time  of  the  German  Wars  of  Liberation,  and  revived  in 
1870,  during  the  Franco-German  war,  is  the  most  highly- 
prized  recognition  of  valor  in  the  present  conflict.  While 
the  decoration  and  the  spirit  animating  those  on  whom  it 
is  conferred  have  remained  the  same  as  one  hundred  years 
ago,  typically  modern  methods  have  been  adopted  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  crosses.  In  fact,  an  extensive  use  is  made  of 
electrically  operated  machinery  for  the  various  stages  of 
manufacture  at  the  workshops  intrusted  by  the  German 
army  authorities  with  producing  the  Iron  Cross.  Iron 
Crosses  are  by  no  means  produced  by  casting.  Rectangu¬ 
lar  pieces  of  sheet  iron  stamped  o-ut  with  a  punching  ma¬ 
chine  are  struck  with  steel  diefc  on  powerful  presses,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  order  committee. 
After  being  thus  prepared  and  tested,  the  Iron  Crosses  are 
taken  to  the  silversmith’s,  where  the  soldering  is  done,  a 
fine  silver  border  added,  and  the  finishing  completed. 


Ever  since  the  Williamsburg  bridge.  New  York,  was 
constructed  a  great  deal  of  trouble  has  periodically  arisen 
over  the  shortness  of  the  life  of  the  pavements  used  in  the 
roadbed.  Xo  matter  what  sort  of  paving  blocks  were  put 
down,  the  heavy  nature  of  the  traffic  and  the  ineessanev 
with  which  it  flows  soon  resulted  in  deep,  troublesome  ruts 
along  either  side  of  the  road.  Lately  this  depreciation  has 
gone  forward  at  a  considerably  faster  rate  owing  to  the 
increased  weight  of  trucks  which  pass  over  it.  After  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  every  known  type  of  pavement,  the 
bridge  engineers,  as  a  last  resort,  hit  upon  the  idea,  of  lin¬ 
ing  the  edges  of  the  road  where  the  ruts  occurred  with 
iron  blocks.  The  blocks  are  cast  hollow  with  open  ends 
and  sides,  perforated  tops  and  closed  bottoms.  They  are 
afterward  filled  with  concrete.  To  break  up  the  old  pave¬ 
ments  a  pneumatic  hammer  with  chisel  point  was  used  in 
breaking  and  knocking  out  the  rivets  of  worn-out  struc¬ 
tural  work.  An  engineer  of  the  bridge  paving  department 
extricated  a  seemingly  worthless  machine  of  this  type  from 
the  junk  heap,  had  it  repaired  and  put  it  to  work  on  the 
old  and  rutted  paving.  The  paving  blocks  were  so  firmlv 
cemented  that  a  man  with  a  pick  could  scarcely  make  an 
impression  on  them.  Under  the  blows  of  the  rejuvenated 
“rivet  buster,”  however,  the  paving  blocks  are  readily 
broken  apart. 
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GOOD  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 

Reginald  Durant,  of  Saratoga,  had  two  lines  out  from 
a  small  boat  in  the  gulf  stream  the  other  day  and  caught 
a  jewfish  which  weighed  275  pounds  and  a  saillish  four 
and.  a  half  feet  long.  The  latter  was  too  small  to  get  into 
the  saillish  club  contest. 


the  incidents  connected  with  one  of  these  operations  are 
given  in  the  note  which  says:  “Listeners  conveniently 
placed  established  the  proximity  of  a  gallon'  of  the  enemy 
and  learned  bv  their  whisperings  that  it  was  occupied. 
The  difficult  operation  of  mining  then  began.  Ventilators 
were  stopped  because  it  was  feared  the  noise  they  made 
might  attract  the  Germans’  attention.  The  candles  used 
for  illumination  frequently  went  out  for  lack  of  oxygen. 
Finally  the  Germans  became  aroused  to  the  dangers  which 
confronted  them,  and  soon  the  blows  of  their  picks  were 
heard.  The  French  sappers  worked  faster  than  their  ad¬ 
versaries,  however,  and  exploded  1,400  pounds  of  lyddite, 
destroying  the  enemy’s  gallery  and  asphyxiating  the  Ger¬ 
mans  working  there.” 


GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES 

Grocer — What  have  you  been  doing  in  the  cellar  so 
long?  Grocer’s  Apprentice — I  have  been  cleaning  out  the 
molasses  measure.  It  was  so  choked  up  that  it  didn't  hold 
more'n  half  a  quart.  Grocer — Oh,  that’s  what  you’ve  been 
doing,  eh?  Well,  you  take  3rour  hat  and  go  home,  and  tell 
your  father  to  put  you  into  the  tract  distributing  business. 
You  ain’t  fitted  for  the  grocery  trade. 


All  arrangements  having  been  previously  made  for  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter  Evelyn  to  Elmer  IT.  Kelson,  of 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  and  for  the  christening  of  her  grandson, 
Lawrence  Kelson,  Mrs.  Robert  Johns,  president  of  the 
Woodlawn  Woman's  Club,  kept  to  the  schedule  and  then 
ordered  the  funeral  ceremony  for  her  husband  to  proceed 
in  the  same  room. within  an  hour  of  the  wedding  and 
christening. 


Exposition  guards  have  already  been  established  to  keep 
careful  watch  over  the  growing  rose  hushes  that  have  been 
entered  by  famous  growers  of  the  world  in  competition  for 
the  $1,000  prize  for  the  best  rose,  hitherto  unnamed  and 
never  before  exhibited,  which  can  he  produced.  This  rose, 
when  the  award  is  made,  will  he  given  a  name  that  will 
pertain  to  the  exposition,  thus  perpetuating  the  name  and 
the  glory  of  the  exposition  through  the  medium  of  a  lovely 
bloom. 


A  Kew  York  girl  married  a  rather  fast  .young  man,  and, 
meeting  one  of  her  girl  friends,  sM :  “My  husband  has 
reformed  entirely.  Ws,  Charlie  has  quit  spending  the 
nights  in  the  saloons,  he  doesn't  go  to  the  race  track  any 
more,  he  has  given  up  going  to  balls  and  parties,  and  he 
spends  all  his  time  with  me.  Isn’t  it  wonderful  ?”  “When 
were  you  married?”  “Day  before  yesterday.” 


At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  two  duelists,  who  are 
to  fight  to  the  death  at  a  place  in  the  suburbs,  met  at  the 
ticket  office  of  the  railway  station.  “Give  me  a  return 
ticket,  as  usual,”  says  the  first  duelist  to  the  clerk,  in  a 
terrible  tone  and  with  a  ferocious  twist  of  his  mustache. 
“J — I  say,  do  you  always  buy  return  tickets?”  stammers 
his  opponent.  “Always.”  “Then  I  apologize.” 


Historic  old  Liberty  Bell,  which  tried  so  valiantly  to 
proclaim,  far  and  wide,  the  joyful  news  of  our  declaration 
of  independence,  recently  tried  its  voice  again,  and  this 
time  succeeded  in  making  itself  heard  a.  thousand  times 
farther.  Fitted  under  the  hell  was  a  telephone  transmitter 
connected  with  the  transcontinental  telephone  line,  and 
when  it  was  tapped  with  the  mallet  the  ring  of  the  cracked 
old  hell  was  heard  in  San  Francisco.  A  record  of  this  his¬ 
toric  event  was  made  by  a  phonograph  so  that  the  tones 
of  the  veteran  of  Revolutionary  times  might  ring  down 
through  the  ages. 

A  subterranean  struggle  has  been  in  progress  for  several 
months  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alger  farm,  east  of  Rheims, 
says  an  official  note  which  described  the  operations.  Sap¬ 
ping  and  counter— apping  progresses  on  one  side  nr  the 
other  up  to  the  moment  mines  are  exploded.  The  advan¬ 
tage  rests  with  those  who  take  the  initiative.  Details  o\ 


Visiting  one  of  the  theaters  a  short  iime  ago  a  country¬ 
man  found,  on  looking  carefully  at  his  playbill  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  act,  that  three  months  elapsed  before 
the  commencement  of  the  second.  lie  at  once  went  to  the 
box  office  and  said:  “Beg  pardon,  sir.  but  I  must  ask  von 
to  return  my  money.  I*m  obliged  to  get  back  home  to¬ 
morrow,  so  that  you  can  see  I  can’t  manage  to  stop  for 
your  second  act.” 


“Here,  Benny,”  said  Mr.  Bloobumper  to  his  young  son. 
ns  the  latter  started  to  church,  “is  a  five-cent  piece  and  a 
quarter:  You  can  put  whichever  you  please  into  the  con¬ 
tribution  box.  Benny  thanked  his  papa  and  wont  to 
church.  Curious  to  know  which  coin  Benny  had  given,  his 
papa  asked  him  when  he  returned:  “Woli.  Benny,  which 
of  the  coins  did  you  give?"  “Well.  papa,  it  was  this  wav  ” 
he  replied.  “The  preacher  said  the  Iiord  loved  a  cheerful 
giNor^  and  1  knew  1  could  give  a  nickel  n  good  deal  more 
cheerfully  than  T  could  a  quarter,  so  1  put  the  nickel  in.v 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  UPTON  BANK. 


By  Kit  Clyde 


The  town  of  Upton  had  several  banking  institutions, 
and  all  of  them  were  considered  sound  and  solid  iinancial- 
v  '  1  a  single  business  man  in  the  town,  or  the  sur¬ 
rounding  towns,  would  have  hesitated  a  moment  in  trust¬ 
ing  his  entire  fortune  to  their  keeping,  had  circumstances 
rendered  such  action  necessary.  Their  paper  was  good  in 
all  the  banks  of  New  England,  and  even  in  New  York.  It 
was  well  known  that  they  did  nothing  but  a  steady,  legiti¬ 
mate  business  with  business  men  in  and  around  Upton — 
that  no  Wall  street  speculations  were  countenanced  in  any 
way  whatever. 

But  while  all  the  banks  were  considered  sound 
financially,  the  Upton  Bank,  in  particular,  was  regarded 
as  the  strongest.  It  was  owned  by  one  man — old  Silas 
Coggswell — a  very  rich  man  who  had  made  his  fortune  by 
dint  of  industry  and  shrewd  speculation.  He  was  a  sturdy 
old  Roman,  whose  integritv  was  as  the  eternal  hills — im- 
movable.  Evervbodv  knew  the  old  banker.  His  word 

w  %r 

was  as  good  as  a  United  States  bond  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  he  was  sure  to  have  enough  to  redeem  it  after  his 
death.  But  he  was  sordid;  he  loved  gold  for  itself,  and 
the  power  and  influence  it  gave  him.  While  he  was  public- 
spirited,  and  gave  liberally  at  times,  it  was  always  noticed 
that  even  his  charities  returned  a  handsome  per  cent  in 
the  long  run.  As  for  private  charity,  he  had  no  such 
weakness. 

,  ,  ,  / 

The  poor  had  long  since  learned  the  utter  uselessness  of 
applying  to  him  for  help.  He  was  deaf  to  all  their  ap¬ 
peals.  But  his  motherless  daughter  Edith,  his  only  child, 
was  the  reverse  of  all  that.  She  was  as  good  as  she  was 
beautiful,  and  hundreds  had  often  showered  blessings  on 
her  head  for  the  timely  aid  she  had  rendered. 

Among  those  in  his  employ  in  the  bank,  which  was 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Coggswell  residence,*  was  a 
vouth  of  some  one-and-twenty  years,  by  the  name  of  Willie 
Sexton.  Willie  was  the  only  son  of  his  widowed  mother, 
as  well  as  her  only  support.  His  affection  for  his  mother 
was  only  equaled  by  his  industry  and  strict  attention  to 
business.  Five  years  in  the  bank,  he  had  risen  from  one 
position  to  another,  till  he  was  given  a  place  of  no  little 
responsibility,  with  a  salary,  moderate  though  it  was,  that 
enabled  him  to  maintain  his  fond  mother  in  comfort  and 
quiet  respect. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  Willie  rescued  Edith  from  al¬ 
most  certain  death,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  by  drag¬ 
ging  her  from  before  an  express  train  that  was  dashing 
through  the  town.  She  had  stumbled  and  fallen  directly 
between  the  tracks.  In  another  moment  the  iron  horse 
voUd  have  crushed  her  to  an  indistinguishable  mass. 
Willie  -prang  forward,  seized  her  by  *the  waist,  and- threw 

,  -  ^oiid  the  iron  rail.  The  engine  grazed  him  so  closely 
Uj  knock  him  almost  senseless,  but  Edith  was  saved 
;j;!  hum  ave  the  shock  of  the  accident. 

*  s  r  roffc’-v.  eJI  wa*  t  o  pleased  at  his  conduct  that  he 
h.m  coi'JialU,  and  r^n  after  gave  him  a  better 


position  in  the  bank.  With  a  corresponding  increase  in 
salary. 

A  few  days  after  the  rescue,  Edith  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Sexton,  Willie’s  mother.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
her  often.  Just  as  she  \v.as  about  to  leave  to  return  home, 
Willie  came  in. 

.. 

“Ah,  Edith  !”  he  exclaimed,  grasping  her  hand  in  his, 
“I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  you  are  looking  splendid.” 

“And  you,  Will,”  she  said,  “have  you  recovered  entirely 
from  your  bruise?” 

“Oh,  ves:  I  am  all  right.”  And  he  took  hold  of  her  and 
waltzed  her  around  the  room  several  times. 

Here  Mrs.  Sexton  left  the  room. 

“h\  ill,  Edith  asked,  in  low,  soft  tones,  “would  you 
have  cared  if  I  had  died  then?” 

lie  stopped  and  looked  down  into  her  eves.  Her  face 
crimsoned  under  his  searching  gaze,  and  her  eyes  were  cast 
down. 

“Cared !”  he  exclaimed.  “Edith,  I  would  gladly  have 
died  for  you  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  save  you.”  Then, 
snatching  her  in  his  arms,  lie  pressed  her  to  his  heart  and 
murmured,  “for  I  love  you  better  than  my  own  soul*!” 

“Will!  Will!  Do  you  really  love  me?”  she  exclaimed. 
“Yes/  Edith,  I  love  you  better  than  all  the  world  be¬ 


side.” 


“Oh,  I  am  so  happy— so  glad !”  and  she  kissed  him  with 
an  impulsive  tenderness  that  showed  how  completely  her 
heart  was  all  his  own. 

The  next  day  Willie  found  an  opportunity  to  mention 
the  subject  to  the  old  man. 

“No!”  was  the  emphatic  reply.  “She  can  only  wed  a 
man  whose  fortune  is  equal  to  hers.” 

“But  her  choice - ” 

“She  has  no  choice  save  such  as  I  shall  make  for  her, 
sir,"  interrupted  the  old  banker  ;  “and  if  you  mention  the 
subject  again'  you  can  consider  yourself  discharged  from 
my  employ.” 

That  shut  him  up  at  once.  He  knew  the  banker  to  be  a 
man  of  but  few  words.  To  say  more  would  bring  disaster 
upon  himself  and  his  mother.  Returning  home  that 
evening,  he  informed  his  mother  of  what  had  happened. 

At  the  same  time  the  banker  had  had  a  stormy  inter¬ 
view  with  Edith. 

He  told  her  she  should  not  marry  a  poor  man.  She 
stoutly  declared  she  would  never  marry  any  one  else  but 
Willie  Sexton. 

“When  he  can  show  me  $50,000,  he  can  have  you  with 
my  consent,  and  not  before,"  was  his  final  dictum. 

Edith  lost  no  time  in  seeing  Willie,  and  cheeritm 
him  up. 

“I  will  play  him  a  trick,  dear  Will,"  she  said,  “that  will 
make  him  so  ashamed  of  himself  that,  he  will  be  <dad 
enough  to  listen  to  reason.  Will  vou  be  guided  bv  me 
Will?” 

“Yes,  Edith,  1  will." 

“Well,  go  on  as  usual,  and  leave  everything  to  me.” 

He  followed  her  advice,  and  a  month  passed  without 
anything  being  said  on  the  subject.  She  did  not,  however, 
visit  Mrs.  Sexton  any  more,  because,  as  she  wrote  to  Will, 
her  father  had  forbidden  her  doing  so. 
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But  one  day  the  astounding  fact  that  the  Upton  Bank 
had  been  robbed  of  $10,000  was  announced.  The  most  in¬ 
tense  excitement  prevailed  in  the' town.  All  sorts  of  ru¬ 
mors  were  afloat.  The  best  detectives  were  set  to  work 
investigating  the  case.  They  found  no  traces  of  a  burglary. 
The  safe  was  found  locked,  as  usual,  as  were  all  the  doors. 
The  single  package  containing  the  $10,000  was  all  that 
had  beep  taken.  It  had  been  taken  from  the  safe. 

“There’s  a  mystery  here  which  is  hajrd  to  unravel,”  said 
the  detective,  shaking  his  head.  “The  money  was  taken 
from  the  safe  in  the  daytime,  when  it  stood  open  in  bank¬ 
ing  hours.” 

“Then  some  one  of  the  employees  of  the  bank  must  have 
done  it,”  said  the  old  banker. 

“Shadow  every  man  who  has  access  to  the  vault,  and 
keep  an  eye  on  him  in  banking  hours.” 

“Very  well;  set  your  men  to  work,”  said  the  banker, 
“and  I  will  pay  expenses.” 

Suddenly,  one  morning,  it  was  discovered  that  another 
and  more  extensive  robbery  had  taken  place — $20,000  had 
been  taken  from  the  safe,  and  in  the  same  mysterious 
manner. 

rihe  old  banker  was  overwhelmed  with  dismay.  He 
glared  wildly  around  him,  as  if  seeking  some  clew  to  the 
crime. 

The  detectives  were  dumfounded. 

They  could  find  no  clew.  The  most  rigid  shadowing  of 
the  employees  failed  to  show  any  crookedness  on  their  part. 
Every  one  seemed  to  be  living  on  his  income,  and  inside 
of  it  at  that. 

Other  and  shrewder  detectives  were  employed,  but,  after 
three  months,  they  were  none  the  wiser  than  when  they 
took  charge  of  the  case.  Large  rewards  were  offered  for 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  robbers,  but  all  in  vain. 
An  additional  watchman  was  put  on  duty,  and  for  four 
months  things  went  on  smoothly.  The  two  robberies  had 
been  forgotten  by  almost  everybody  except  the  old  banker 
and  the  detectives,  and  even  they  were  inclined  to  throw 
up  the  case  as  a  hopeless  one.  Suddenly  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  another  $20,000  had  been  stolen  as 
mysteriously* as  tne  others. 

“Oh!”  groaned  the  old  banker,  dropping  into  a  seat. 
“I  am  ruined,  if  this  thing  continues !  Who  is  it?  Where 
is  the  leak?  How  is  it  done?  Cannot  you  detectives 
fathom  this  n^stery?” 

The  detectives  wer ej  as  much  puzzled  as  the  banker. 

“But  why  can  you  not  discover  the  thief?”  he  asked. 

“That’s  what  we  are  trying  to  find  out,”  was  the  reply. 
“There  is  only  one  key  to  the  safe,  and  vou  carry  that  your¬ 
self!” 

“Yes.” 

“And  the  combination  is  only  known  to  vou  and  vour 
cashier?” 

“That’s  all.” 

“Well,  we  have  no  clew  for  all  that.” 

The  loss  of  so  much  capital  crippled  the  bank,  and  the 
rugged  old  man  was  almost  crazy  about  it.  ITe  was  think¬ 
ing  <.f  cutting  down  the  clerical  force  of  the  bank,  when  he 


$10,000  had  mysteriously  disappeared.  Sixty  thousand 

dollars  was  too  much.  He  could  not  earn’  on  business 
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so  badly  crippled,  and  so  he  made  up  his  mind  to  close  al¬ 
together.  He  still  had  hundreds  of  thousands  in  mill 
property,  but  it  would  be  madness  to  sell  and  put  the 
money  in  the  safe,  only  to  be  stolen.  No;  he  would  close 
the  bank. 

“Mr.  Coggswell,”  said  Willie  to  the  old  banker,  as  he 
came  into  the  bank  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  the  in¬ 
stitution  was  to  remain  open,  “can  I  see  you  in  your  pri¬ 
vate  office  for  a  few  moments?” 

“Yesr  sir,”  was  the  gruff  reply,  as  he  led  the  way  into 
the  little  office.  “Now,  what  do  you  want?” 

The  young  clerk  had  on  his  derby  hat,  and  carried  a 
small  cane  in  his  hand  behind  his  back,  as  he  stood  before 
the  banker. 

“I  wanted  to  say  to  you,  sir,”  said  Willie,  “that  if  you 
will  consent  to  my  marriage  with  Edith,  I  will  lead  you 
to  where  the  $60,000  you  have  lost  is  concealed.” 

The  old  banker’s  hat  fell  to  the  floor,  and  he  sank  into 
an  armchair  with  a  look  of  dumfounded  amazement  on 
his  face. 

“What !”  he  gasped.  “Do  you  know  where  it  is  ?” 

“I  do.” 

“Oh,  my  goodness !  Are  you  the  thief?" 

“No,  sir.” 

“When  did  you  find  this  out?” 

“Only  last  night.” 

“'Have  you  seen  the  money?” 

“I  have.” 

“Can  you  prove  it — that  you  did  not  steal  it?” 

“Yes,  sir.  You  can  secure  the  thief  with  it.” 

“Then  take  her;  you  deserve  her  if  you  have  saved  me 
from  ruin.” 

Willie  ran  upstairs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned,  lead¬ 
ing  Edith  bv  the  hand. 

“I  have  told  her  all,”  he  said  to  her  father.  « 

“Edith,  you  want  to  marry  Willie?”  the  old  man  asked. 

“Yes, -father;  I  can  never  be  happy  without  him.” 

“Then  you  have  my  consent  if  he  succeeds  in  restoring 
the  money  that  has  been  stolen  from  the  bank.” 

“Oh,  thank  you,  father!"  and  she  threw  her  anus 
around  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 

“Now,  Mr.  Coggswell,  if  you  will  go  upstairs  to  vour 
room  and  look  in  the  bottom  of  your  trunk,  you  will  find 
every  dollar  of  the  stolen  money,  which  you  placed  there 
yourself  during  fits  of  somnambulism.” 

“Eli?  eh — ugh — what!”  gasped  the  old  man.  sinking 
like  a  limp  lump  in  the  armchair. 

“You  walked  in  your  sleep,  and,  having  the  kev  to  the 
safe,  took  the  money  yourself,”  said  Willie,  by  wav  of  ex¬ 
planation.  “Edith  discovered  the  fact  yesterday,  and  last 
night  we  made  a  search  of  your  room  and  found  the 
money.  I  then  told  her  I  would  put  up  this  job  on  vou 
and  give  you  away;  but  I  won't  have  my  Edith's  father  ar¬ 
rested,  of  course.” 

The  old  man  bounded  up  the  stairs  and  found  the 
money  in  his  trunk.  lie  kept  his  word  and  gave  the 
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Tiie  largest  coal  depot  on  the  Rhine,  located  at  Strass-  i 
burg,  which  was  set  afire  by  a  bomb  dropped  by  a  French 
aviator  during  a  raid,  is  still  burning.  Four  thousand  tons 
of  coal  have  been  destroyed,  and  20,000  tons  more  are 
menaced.  Some  fear  is  felt  that  the  fire  may  endanger 
Strassburg. 


V>  illiam  Hale,  five  years  old,  and  Albert  Tomlinson,  ten, 
wandered  away  from  their  homes  in  Banksville,  near  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  on  March  6.  Searching  parties  went  over  the 
country,  but  were  unable  to  find  them  until  they  entered 
an  abandoned  coal  mine.  There  they  came  upon  the  body 
of  Hale,  and  near  by  was  Tomlinson,  almost  dead  from 

starvation.  The  bovs  had  lost  their  wav  in  the  old  work- 

*  * 

ings. 


So  heavy  is  a  huge  14-inch  gun  completed  to  guard  New 
York  harbor  from  naval  attack  that  it  broke  one  of  the 
two  fiat  cars  conveying  it  along  the  West  Shore  railroad 
near  Cornwall  on  its  way  to  Sandy  Hook.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  most  powerful  14-inch  rifle  ever  made.  It  was  on  its 
way  from  Watervliet  Arsenal  when  the  journal  of  one  of 
the  cars,  overtaxed  by  its  excessive  weight,  gave  out  and 
had  to  be  replaced.  The  gun  extends  almost  the  length  of 
the  two  cars. 


A  new  type  of  automobile  tire  which  saves  both  time  and 
expense  is  the  invention  of  G.  Y.  Baillard,  of  New  Fork 
City,  to  whom  patents  have  recently  been  granted.  The 
inne~  tube  is  divided  into  fifteen  separate  compartments, 
at  least  six  of  which  can  be  punctured  without  affecting  the 
tire  sufficiently  to  make  necessary  a  stop  for  repairs.  Mr. 
Baillard  figured  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  tire  not 
inflated  whh  air  without  a  sacrifice  of  resiliency.  There¬ 
fore  he  decided  to  localize  the  effect  of  a  puncture.  In  the 
new  tire  he  is  able  to  inflate  the  fifteen  compartments  si¬ 
multaneously,  and  by  a  mechanical  device  each  compart¬ 
ment  becomes  independent  of  the  others.  If  one  is  punc¬ 
tured  the  two  contiguous  segments  automatically  elongate 
and  fill  the  space,  su]  plying  resiliency  to  the  outer  tire. 


What  is  stated  to  be  a  completely  satisfactory  motion- 
picture  film  that  will  not  explode  has  recently  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  French  company,  but  on  account  of  European 
condition?  it  is  not  available  in  sufficiently  large  quanti¬ 
ty?  for  general  use  in  this  country  at  present,  says  Popular 
Mechanics.  Its  basic  composition  is  acetate  of  cellulose, 
whiem  is  not  explosive,  is  difficult  to  ignite,  and  burns  only 
wpen  pdd  in  a  flame.  The  principal  constituent  of  or- 
d i  nary  films  is  nitrate  of  cellulose,  which  is  highly  explo- 
iive  and  readily  bunts  into  flame  when  subjected  to  high 
w t.  About  a  year  ago  a  non-explosive  film 
V'.«  introduced  in  the  United  States  by  the  same  com- 
*’jV  p;r.  produced  this  latest  one,  but  at  that  time 

,  v.  ;;M  objection  to  the  material  used,  the  conten- 
4*  ■  (  t  o  it  ouieklv  became  brittle  and  cracked. 


The  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  occupies  a  space  of  two 
and  one-half  miles  along  the  water  front  of  the  Golden 
Gate,  nestling  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  that  forms  a 
fitting  background  for  the  picturesque  collection  of  build¬ 
ings,  which,  with  their  domes,  spires  and  minarets,  is  sug¬ 
gestive  of  some  old-time  Oriental  city.  By  day  the  varied 
colors  of  the  buildings  against  the  verdure  of  their  settings 
present  a  scene  of  harmony,  while  by  night  wonderful  ef¬ 
fects  produced  by  the  flood  of  electric  light,  ingeniously 
diffused  throughout,  the  grounds,  are  entrancing  in  the 
extreme.  The  exhibition  buildings  occupy  the  center  of 
the  scene,  as  viewed  from  the  bay;  to  their  right  are  lo¬ 
cated  the  buildings  erected  by  the  different  States  and  for¬ 
eign  countries  represented  at  the  fair,  together  with  race 
track  and  fields  for  aviation  and  outdoor  sports,  while  the 
left  hand  portion  of  the  grounds  is  given  over  to  the 
amusement  features,  a  region  known  as  the  “Zone.” 


Joseph  Mayer,  of  Philadelphia,  recently  won  the  ama¬ 
teur  billiard  championship  of  the  United  States,  defeating 
J.  F.  Poggenburg,  New  York,  in  the  final  match  of  the 
fifteenth  annual  tournament  of  the  National  Association  of 
Amateur  Billiard  Players.  The  score  was  400  to  218. 
Mayer  had  a  high  run  of  86  and  averaged  16.  Poggen- 
burg’s  best  effort  was  37  and  his  average  8  18-25.  Mayer 
won  all  his  matches,  while  the  New  Yorker  takes  second 
place  in  the  standing  with  four  victories  to  his  credit  and 
two  defeats.  The  local  player  also  won  the  high  run  and. 
high  average  prize,  his  run  of  118  made  in  his  match  with 
Milburn  and  average  of  20  in  his  match  with  Heddon  be¬ 
ing  the  best  of  the  tournament.  Mayer,  who  was  the  1913 
champion,  was  in  better  form  than  the  other  former  cham¬ 
pions  who  opposed  him.  His  great  stroke  and  ability  to 
nurse  the  balls  for  long  runs  enabled  him  to  outplay  Pog¬ 
genburg,  who  was  the  title-holder  in  1905  and  1911,  and 
Gardner,  the  1906,  1910  and  1914  winner. 


We  have  inherited  from  the  traditions  of  the  past  the 
idea  that  Siberia  is  a  country  with  a  not  very  fruitful  soil. 
Yet  in  the  last  few  years  very  decided  advances  in  farm¬ 
ing  have  been  made  there,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Russian  government  to  arouse  the  native  peasants  and 
settlers  to  a  more  intensive  cultivation  of  the  ground.  In 
the  western  section  of  the  country,  so  the  German  journal 
Prometheus  tells  us,  large  associations  of  farmers  have 
been  organized  for  the  export  of  their  products.  In  1912 
butter  to  the  value  of  7,000,000  rubles  (a  ruble  is  about 
51  cents)  was  exported.  In  1913  this  amount  had  dou¬ 
bled,  for  iu  this  year  butter  to  the  value  of  14,500,000 
rubles  was  sold  to  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Eng¬ 
land.  In  1912  experiments  were  made  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  English  Cheddar  cheese.  After  several  failures 
the  cheese,  which  is  very  popular  in  Great  Britain,  was 
so  successfully  imitated  that  in  1913  England  imported 
65  tons  of  Siberian  Cheddar.  The  trade  is  carried  on  by 
ships  directly  from  the  interior  of  Siberia  to  London. 
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INTERESTING  ARTICLES 


ENTIRE  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  TEAMS 

HAVE  ENLISTED. 

The  college  athletes  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  universi¬ 
ties  in  England  make  the  best  soldiers  and  are  the  quickest 
to  enlist,  in  the  opinion  of  Guy  Nickalls,  the  former  Ox¬ 
ford  rowing  star,  and  now  the  coach  of  the  Yale  crews. 
Mr.  Nickalls  recently  returned  to  New  Haven,  after  try¬ 
ing  unsuccessfully  to  enlist  in  the  British  army.  He  was 
declined  because  he  is  over  the  age  limit. 

He  states  that  the  athletes  of  both  universities,  particu¬ 
larly  of  Oxford,  with  which  he  is  more  familiar,  have  en¬ 
listed  almost  to  a  man.  Both  universities,  he  says,  have 
emptied  almost  their  entire  'student  bodies,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  their  faculties,  into  the  great  army  which  Lord 
Kitchener  has  built  up.  Of  the  2,300  students  on  Ox¬ 
ford's  roll  1,800  have  enlisted,  while  2,200  of  Cambridge’s 
3,300  have  gone  to  the  front.  “The  finest  force  of  men 
that  has  ever  been  created,”  is  the  way  Nickalls  speaks  of 
Lord  Kitchener’s  new  army.  In  part  he  says : 

“In  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  we  notice  the  same  re¬ 
sult — the  more  sporty  the  college  the  greater  the  per¬ 
centage  offering  their  services  to  their  country. 

“Of  Oxford’s  Blues  of  1913-14  I  find  that  all  members 
of  last  year’s  crew,  including  the  coxswain,  have  accepted 
commissions  and  that  every  member  of  the  cricket  eleven, 
every  member  of  the  rugby  football  fifteen  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  lawn  tennis  team  has  followed  suit.  In  the  case 
of  cross-country  and  golf  the  same  is  true,  except  in  so 
far  as  national i tv  is  a  bar.” 


GREAT  ARIZONA  LAND  FRAUD. 

“One  of  the  most  gigantic  frauds  ever  attempted  was  the 
effort  of  a  man  in  Arizona  to  get  title  to  4,000,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  State,”  remarked  Senator  Mark  A.  Smith,  of 
that  State.  “Some  novelist  may  write  a  story  with  the 
land  grant  frauds  of  Arizona  for  a  subject. 

“This  man,  whose  name  was  much  published  at  the  time, 
conceived  a  plan  for  getting  rich  quick — immensely  rich 
— and  there  never  was  a  more  adroit  scheme  hatched  in 
the  mind  of  man.  He  laid  his  plans  carefully  and  he  came 
within  an  inch  of  succeeding. 

“His  scheme  was  founded  on  counterfeit  deeds,  alleged 
to  have  been  granted  by  Spain  to'  an  ancestor  of  a  woman 
named  Piralto.  It  was  asserted  that  the  grandfather  of 
the  woman  named  had  left  a  will  in  the  Church  of  San 
Xavier  del  Bac  in  Arizona  in  which  4,000,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  heart  of  Arizona  descended  to  the  woman. 

“The  man  who  conceived  and  attempted  to  carry  out 
this  fraud  married  the  woman,  and  he  had  gone  so  thor¬ 
oughly  into  his  work  that  he  had  planted  in  the  archives 
of  Spain  fictitious  deeds  to  the  property.  There  were  set- 1 
tiers  on  the  land<,  and  when  claim  was  made  to  the  land  I 
the  settlers  in  most  cases  paid  over  their  money.  The  I 
perpetrator  sought  to  have  his  title  clinched  by  act  of  Con- 1 
gr ess,  and  there  was  an  extended  hearing. 

“In  the  committee  which  hud  the  bill  iu  charge,  a  bill1 


to  ratify  the  title  to  the  land,  all  but  one  member  voted 
to  recommend  favorable  action,  but  one  member  dissented 
and  carried  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  where  it  was 
beaten.  Then  came  a  case  before  the  Court  of  Claims,  and 
the  stupendous  frauds  were  uncovered,  with  the  result  that 
the  man  was  convicted  by  a  court  of  justice  and  served  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  a  penitentiary.” 


A  CHILDREN’S  MUSEUM. 

To  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  is  due  the  credit  for  the  establishment  of  what 
is  said  to  be  the  pioneer  “Children’s  Museum”  in  the 
United  States.  Boston  has  been  quick  to  recognize  the 
moral  and  educational  value  of  the  newest  juvenile  insti¬ 
tution,  and  has  just  founded  its  own  museum  for  little 
folk. 

In  the  Brooklyn  Children's  Museum,  in  Bedford  Park, 
that  city,  it  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  members  of  the 
staff  to  see  that  its  little  visitors  find  what  they  need  and 
want.  A  docent  has  been  appointed,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  assistants,  so  no  child  need  wander  aimlessly 
about  the  rooms.  At  all  times  the  permanent  collections 
of  specimens,  charts  and  models  may  be  viewed,  and 
schools  are  invited  to  use  the  museum  as  often  as  may  lie 
desired,  either  by  the  visit  to  the  building  of  classes  or  by 
having  small  collections  sent  to  the  schoolroom  or  assem¬ 
bly  hall. 

At  certain  times  there  are  special  items  of.  interest.  Just 
now  Miss  Gallup,  the  curator,  is  planning  a  bird  calendar, 
which  will  be,  as  its  name  suggests,  a  memorandum  for 
the  year  of  the  birds  of  the  region  about  Brooklyn  and 
Long  Island.  Under  each  month  there  will  be  listed  the 
birds  seen  in  Prospect  Park,  the  popular  playground  of 
the  “City  of  Churches,”  during  that  period.  In  this  way 
the  “feathered  folk”  that  abide  permanently  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  as  well  as  those  migrating  in  the  spring  and  fall, 
can  be  studied.  Models  for  this  collection  are  now  in 
preparation. 

An  interesting  addition  to  the  museum’s  department  of 
geography  is  also  under  consideration.  It  will  comprise 
live  groups  showing  primitive  peoples  in  the  zone  belts.  It 
is  doubtful  if  a  better  way  than  this  could  be  devised  to 
illustrate  in  a  pictorial  manner  the  life  of  man  in  relation 
to  bis  environment. 

The  models  will  be  accurate  to  the  last  detail,  and  will 
be  rendered  specially  suggestive  to  the  'impressionable 
child-mind.  The  first  grouping  already  is  completed  and 
has  been  passed  upon  by  Mr.  Miller,  who  was  with  Col. 
Roosevelt  on  his  last  exploring  expedition  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  also  by  Mr.  Homaday,  director  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society.  This  represents  life  in  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  the  Amazon  River,  centering  about  a  Carib  In¬ 
dian.  These,  together  with  the  history  models  prepan  I 
bv  MBs  Agnes  E.  Bowen,  will,  when  completed,  form 
valuable  and  attractive  educational  .  ,  t  M  h* 

utilized  freely  by  teachers. 


imitation  gold  nsuTn. 


Cold  plated  tooth,  shcpe  made  so  that  it 
Ylll  fit  any  tooth.  Price,  5c.,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St..  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 

GLASS  SCOPES. 

This  popular  novelty  Is  made  of 
blown  glass,  and  Is  to  be  filled 
with  water.  It  then  becomes  a 
powerful  magnifier  suitable  for  en¬ 
larging  any  small  object  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  size.  Can  be  carried  In 
the  vest  pocket.  Price.  5c.  each  by 
mail  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

THE  SURPRISE  FOUNTAIN  rlfijj 

A  novelty  of  the 
greatest  merit!  It 
looks  just  like  a  gen- 
uine  fountain  pan.  But 
it  isn’t.  That’s  where 
the  joke  comes  In.  If 
\  you  take  off  the  cover,  a  nice,  ripe,  juicy 
.4  lemon  appears.  Then  you  give  the  friend 
you  lend  it  to  the  merry  “ha-ha.”  You 
V  might  call  it  an  everlasting  joke  because  you 
can  use  it  over  and  over  again.  Price,  by 
mail,  postpaid,  10c. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


IMITATION  CUT  FINGER. 

A  cardboavd  finger, 
carefully  bandaged 
with  linen,  and  the 
side  and  end  are 
blood-stained.  When 
you  slip  it  on  your 
finger  and  show  it  to 
your  friends,  just 
give  a  groan  or  two, 
nu  se  it  up,  and  pull 
t  look  of  pain.  You  will  get  nothing  but 
sympathy  until  you  give  them  the  laugh. 
Then  duck!  Price,  10c.,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

THE  SPRINGER. 

Don’t  miss  this  brand  new  nov¬ 
elty.  It  is  a  little  figure  made 
in  various  shapes,  perched  on  a 
spring  and  pedestal.  You  push 
down  the  spring,  set  it  where  you 
please,  and  in  a  few  moments  it 
leaps  up  into  the  air,  scaring  the 
cat,  and  sending  every  one  in  the 
room  into  convulsions  of  laugh¬ 
ter. 

Price,  10c.  each  by  mail,  post- 

- ^  mid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  \. 


BUBBLER. 

The  greatest 
invention  of  the 
age.  The  box 
contains  a  blow- 
pi  p  e  of  neatly 
enameled  metal, 
and  five  tablets; 
also  printed  di¬ 
rections  for  play¬ 
ing  numerous 
■oap-bubble  games,  such  a  Floating  Bubbles, 
Repeaters.  Surprise  Bubbles,  Double  Bubbles, 
The  Boxers,  Bung  Tester,  Supported  Bubbles, 

Rolling  Bubbles,  Smoke  Bubbles,  Bouncing 

Bubbles,  and  many  others.  Ordinary  bubble- 
blowing,  with  a  pipe  and  soap  water,  are  not 
In  it  with  this  scientific  toy.  It  produces 

larger,  more  beautiful  and  stronger  bubbles 
than  you  can  get  by  the  ordinary  method. 
The  games  are  Intensely  interesting,  too. 

Price,  12c.  by  mail. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  C'O..  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 
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BIG  FAMILY  GAMES 

conflating  of  Checkers,  Chess,  Dominoes, 
New  Game  of  Authors,  Fox  end  Geese,  Nine 
Men  Morris,  The  Spanish  Prison,  and  the 
Game  of  Flirtation,  all  for  10c.  Best  value. 


SOo 


Lock.  Hox  ELK  RIVER,  MINN. 


JAPANESE  TRICK  KNIFE. 

You  can  show  the  knife  and 
instantly  draw  it  across  your 
finger,  apparently  cutting  deep 
into  the  flesh.  The  red  blood 
j  aPPears  on  the  blade  of  the 

1  knife,  giving  a  startling  effect 
V^eeSh  1  to  the  spectators.  The  knife 
Viimu  iii  tt  ■  remove(j  an(i  the  finger  is 

found  in  good  condition.  Quite  an  effective 
illusion.  Price  10c.  each  by  mail. 

FRANK  SMITH.  888  Lenox  Atc.,  N.  Y. 

THE  HELLO  PUZZLE 

Can  you  get  the  ring  off? 
This  puzzle  Is  the  latest  cre¬ 
ation  of  Yankee  ingenuity. 
Apparently  it  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  remove 
the  ring  from  the  block,  but 
it  takes  hours  of  study  to 
discover  the  trick,  unless  you  know  how  it  is 
done.  Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  10c.;  3  for  25c. 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


VANISHING  COINS. — A  coin  held  in  the. 
flalm  of  the  hand  is  made  to  vanish  when 
the  hand  is  closed.  Only  one  hand  used.  No 
practice  required.  Wonderful  effect.  Price.  25c 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 
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APPEARING  BILLIARD  BALL.— A  solid 

billiard  ball,  beautifully  made,  can  be  made 
to  appear  in  the  bare  hands  with  the  sleeves 
rolled  back  to  elbows.  Very  fine  and  easy 
to  do.  Price,  35c. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  WT.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE  MYSTIC  RING. 

A  Brand-New  Trick, 
Just  Out. — Puzzling, 
Mystifying  and  Per¬ 
plexing.  A  metal  ring 
is  handed  around  for 
examination,  and  is  found  to  be  solid,  unbroken 
japanned  iron.  A  cane,  a  pencil  or  a  string 
is  held  tightly  at  each  end  by  a  spectator. 
The  performer  lightly  taps  the  cane  with  the 
ring,  and  the  ring  suddenly  is  seen  to  be  en¬ 
circling  the  cane.  How  did  the  ring  pass  the 
spectator's  two  hands  and  get  on  the  cane? 
The  most  mystifying  trick  ever  invented. 
Others  charge  75  cents  for  this  trick;  but  our 
price,  including  instruction,  is  12c.,  postpaid. 
C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


EGGS  OF  PWARAOH’S  SERPENTS. 

A  wonderful  and  startling 
novelty!  “Pharaoh’s  Serpents” 
are  produced  from  a  small  egg, 
no  larger  than  a  pea.  Place  one 
of  them  on  a  plate,  touch  fire 
to  it  with  a  common  match,  and 
Instantly  a  large  serpent,  a  yard 
or  more  in  length,  slowly  un¬ 
coils  itself  from  the  burning  egg. 
Each  serpent  assumes  a  different 
position.  One  will  appear  to  be 
gliding  over  the  ground,  with 
head  erect,  as  though  spying 
danger;  another  will  coil  Itself  up,  as  if  pre- 
r'  for  the  fatal  spring  upon  Its  victim, 

wMJe  another  will  stretch  out  lazily,  appar- 
«!•  •!•/  on  Joying  Its  usual  noonday  nap.  Im- 
tt  *dia*e.y  after  the  egg  stops  burning,  tho 
r,  oardena,  and  may  afterward  be  kc  >♦ 
*  %r,  p.r:  ,»m{  curiosity.  They  are  put 

,>>f»  twelve  eggs  in  a  box.  i  m 
t-  V  r-r»i  for  2 be.;  1  dozen  boxes  for  *, 

1  t,y  mall,  postpaid. 

%nrf*i  t  l*  NOVELTY  CO-  29  IT.  7Clli  St..  N.  Y- 


BLACK- EYE  JOKE. 

New  and  amusing  joker.  Tho 
victim  is  tolc’.  to  hold  the  tube 
close  to  his  ey&  so  as  to  exclude 
all  light  from  the  back,  and  then 
to  remove  tho  tube  until  pictures 
appear  in  the  center.  In  trying 
to  locate  the  pictures  ho  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  finest  black-eye  you  ever 
§l  saw.  We  furnish  a  small  box  of 
blackening  preparation  with  each 
tube,  so  the  joke  can  be  used  in¬ 
definitely.  Those  not  in  the  trick 
will  be  caught  every  tlmo.  Abso¬ 
lutely  harmless.  Price  by  mail  15c.  each; 
2  for  25c. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26tli  St..  N.  Y. 


THE  HIDEOUS  SPIDER. 

Fun  for  every¬ 
body  with  one  of 
these  handsome 
brutes.  His  body 
is  3  inches  long, 
beautifully  enamel¬ 
ed  green,  with 
white  ridges,  yel¬ 
low  speckles,  bulging  eyes,  and  a  big  red 
mouth.  He  is  armed  with  six  legs  and  two 
upright  feelers,  made  of  flexible  fjplral  springs. 
A  dark,  invisible  thread  attached  to  his  body 
lets  you  shake  him  in  the  air  before  your 
friends'  eyes,  when  the  legs  wiggle  In  a  most 
natural,  lifelike  manner.  Guaranteed  to  make 
any  lady  howl  and  to  scare  the  bravest  hero 
on  earth  out  of  his  boots. 

Price  by  mall,  10c.  each. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  20  W.  26th  St„  N.  Y. 


Read!  Electrically 
Lighted ! 

Easy  motorcycle  saddle— 
New  coaster  brake  — mo* 
torcycle  mud  guard,, 
stand  and  parcel  rack  — 
motor  cycle  pedals  —  long’ 
rubber  grip  motorcycle 
handle  bars  —  reinforced 
motor  cycle  frame.  Fisk 
Red  Tread  Clincher  Tires 
—beautiful  finish.  Write. 


A/ewf  Motorcycle  Type 


_ doe. 

1915  improvements  above.  Nothing  like  this  bicycle 
ever  offered  before.  Other  features, too.  Send  for 
catalog.  The  New  Arrow— the  most  wonderful  bicycle 
value  ever  built.  All  sizes  for  boys,  men  and  women. 

Dou  *ic  Vnn  Diffn  A  small  amountdown  brings 
r djr  8 UU  muu  you  the  1915  Arrow-enjoy 
riding  it  right  away— pay  just  a  little  each  month 
while  ynu  ride.  Write  for  rock-bottom  direct  offer. 

WRITE  TODAY  9e}.°.UT./'ew  /re*  catalog  of  this  won. 
* ' m  *  h  1 ..." ,  derf  ul  1916  Arrow  and  our  rock  bottom 
offer.  No  obligations.  Don’t  delay  Write  NOW. 

Arrow  Cycle  Co.,  Dept.  3394  California  &  19th  St,  Chicago,  III 
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BASEBALL  OUTFIT  FREE 

combination  ofbifcitcher’g  mitt, 
fielder’s  glove;  catcher’s  mask 
(extra  strong  and  durable)  and  rubber 
center  ball,  pig  league  style,  or  fine 
chest  protector  or  complete  suit,  includ¬ 
ing  shirt,  pants,  cap  and  belt,  good  qual¬ 
ity,  extra  well  sewed.  Send  name  and 
we  will  send  you  8  sets  of  our  fine  pictures 
to  dispose  of  on  special  offer  at  25  cents  each. 
Send  us  the  J2  you  collect  and  for  your  trouble 
will  send  you  outfit  as  described.  Writ • 
today  for  pictures.  Get  in  the  game  at  once. 

M.  O.  SEITZ,  3M91  ,  Chicago 


GREENBACKS 

$1570  in  Stage  Money  for  10c. 

Get  a  bunch  of  Stage  Greenbacks 
(not  counterfeits),  wrap  them  around 
yourownrolland  show  your  friends 
what  awad you  carry.  Bigbunchof 

$1570  FOR  lO  CENTS. 

E  NTERPRISE  CO. 

TW-3348  LOWE  AYE.,  CHICAGO 


Rider  AGENTS  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  show  a  new  1915 
model  "RANGER”  bicycle.  Write  for  our 
liberal  terms  on  a  sample  to  introduce. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  30 
days’ trla!.  Send  for  big  free  catalog  and 
particulars  of  most  marvelous  offer  ever 
made  on  a  bicycle.  You  will  be  astonished 
at  our  low  prices  and  remarkable  terms. 

FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE-a  limited 
number  of  old  models  of  various  makes, 
$7  to  $12.  A  few  good  second-band  wheels, 
taken  in  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  etorea 
$3  to  $8.  If  you  want  a  bargain  write  at  once.  « 

,  Tiree,  lamps,  wheels,  sundries,  parts,  motor¬ 
cycle  supplies  of  all  kinds  at  half  usual  prices.  Do  not 
_  buy  until  you  get  our  catalog  and  offers.  Write  Now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DEPT.  Hi 88  CHICAGO 
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RESEDYsent  to  you  on  .TBH  TRIAL. 
If  it  cures,  send  $1.00;  If  not.  don’t. 
Give  express  office.  Write  today.  IT.  K. 
Sierllne,  837  Ohio  At*.,  Sidney.  Oku. 


WOVFf  _ Tricks,  jokes,  puzzles,  magic 

A  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

EXCEL8IOK  NOVELTY  CO..  Dept.  C, 
Anderson  Realty  Bldg.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


300  S0N8S  10c 


ON  MOONLIGHT  BAT:  I’d  Lore  to  Live  inB 
Loveland;  If  You  Talk  in  Your  Sleep:  Oh  Mr.j 
Dream  Man;  Everybody’s  Doin’  It:  When  Tl 
Was  21  and  You  Were  Sweet  16:  la  it  Veiy  Far  to  Heaven:  i 
the  Honeymoon ;  I’m  Going  Back  to  Dixief  'Alexander’s  Rag¬ 
time  Band;  Oh  You  Beautiful  Doll ; Casoy  Jones :  Grizzly  Bear: 
Red  Why;:  They  Always  Pick  on  Me;  Put  on  Your  Old  Grey 
Bonnet?  Steamboat  Bill ;  Let  Me  Call  Yon  Sweetheart:  Rosea 
Bring  Dreams  of  Yon;  Silver  Bell:  Billy;  Mysterious  Sag  etc. 
OVER  300  Latest  Son*  Hits  &  10  nloce?  PIANO  MUSIC  for  100. 
Enterprise  Music  Co..  3348  Lowe  Ave.,  Chicago 

EPEJ  IT  IT  20°  Irish  Jokes.  8  Big  Family  Games  and 
JL-.  1— «  2  Mystifying  8tage  Tricks  for  only  25c 
to  pay  for  delivery.  Catalogue  5c.  Progressive 

Novelty  Co.,  LeMari,  Iowa. 

GREENBACKS 

Pack  of  $1,000  Stage  Bills,  10c;  3  packs,  25c.  Send  for 
a  pack  and  show  the  boys  what  a  WAD  you  carry. 

C.  A.  NICHOLS,  JR.,  Box  90,  Chili,  N.  Y. 

INVESTING  for  PROFIT  FREE 

FOR  SIX  MONTHS.  It  1b  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any  man 
Intending  to  Invest  any  money,  however  small,  who  hna 
Invented  money  unprofltably,  or  who  can  save  $b  or  more 

Jer  month,  but  who  hasn’t  learned  the  art  of  Investing 
or  profit.  It  demonstrates  tho  real  earning  power  of 
money,  the  knowledge  financiers  and  bankers  hide  from 
the  masses,  It  reveals  the  enormous  profits  bankers 
Uiakeamlehows  how  to  makethe  same  profits.  Itexplulnu 
bow  stupendous  fortunes  are  nmdoumlwliy  made:  how 
$1,000  grows  to  HZ?, 000.  To  lntroduco  my  inagasine  wrlto 
|  mo  now.  I’ll  Bend  It  alx  months,  absolutely  l*  It  HIS. 

1  H.L.  BARBER,  fab.?  622  26W JucLmb  Uvd..  Chicago.  UL 


SEE  SAW  PUZZLE. 

The  most  absorb¬ 
ing  puzzle  seen  for 
years.  The  kind 
you  alt  up  half  the 
night  to  do.  The 
puzzle  la  to  get 
both  balls,  one  In  each  pocket. 

Price,  10c.;  3  for  25c.  by  mall,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SURPRISE  PERFUME 
BOTTLE. 

Those  In  the  joke  may  freely 
smell  the  perfume  in  the  bottle, 
but  the  uninitiated,  on  removing 
the  cork  will  receive  the  contents 
In  his  hands.  This  Is  a  simple 
and  clever  Joke. 

Price,  10c.  each  by  mall,  post¬ 
paid;  3  for  25c. 

H.  F.  LANG, 

1815  Centre  St.,  B'klyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  LITTLE  GEM  TELEPHONE. 

The  transmitter  in 
this  telephone  Is 
made  from  the  best 
Imported  parchment; 
with  ordinary  use 
will  last  a  long  time; 
can  be  made  in  any 
length  by  adding 
cord;  the  only  real 
telephone  for  the 
money;  each  one  put  up  in  a  neat  box;  fully 
Uustrated,  with  full  directions  how  to  use 
them.  Price,  12c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


LittCS’Cew 

TZJ.CMCMC. 


JAPANESE  DIVER 
The  strangest  toy  on  the  market. 
,  t,  ^  They  are  made  in  Japan  and  look 
like  a  little  red  mandarin.  Each 
“  manikin  Is  furnished  with  a  car¬ 

tridge  to  which  a  pair  of  legs  are 
attached.  By  making  two  pin-holes 
in  the  cartridge,  attaching  it  to  the 
figure,  and  immersing  it  in  a  glass 
of  water  the  little  figure  will  dart 
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„  A  up  and  down  for  an  hour  like  a 
ijjjf-w  real  diver.  Price,  by  mall.  25  cents 
each,  postpaid. 

H  F.  LANG,  1813  Centre  St.,  B'klyn,  N.  Y. 


TRAVELLING  JOKE. 

Yards  upon  yards  of  laughs. 
Don’t  miss  It!  Everyone  falls  for 
this  one.  It  consists  of  a  nice  lit¬ 
tle  bobbin  around  which  Is  wound 
a  spool  of  thread.  You  pin  the 
bobbin  under  the  lapel  of  your  coat, 
and  pull  the  end  of  the  thread 
through  your  button  hole,  then 
watch  your  friends  try  to  pick  the 
piece  of  thread  of E  your  coat. 
Enough  said!  Get  one!  Price,  12c.  each,  by 
mail.  Postage  stamps  taken  Bame  as  money. 
WOLI  1  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  20th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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X-RAY  WONDER 

This  Is  a  wonderful  little 
optical  illusion.  In  use,  you 
apparently  see  the  bones  in 
your  hand,  the  hole  in  a 
pipe-stem,  the  lead  in  a  pen¬ 
cil,  etc.  The  principle  on 
which  It  is  operated  cannot 
be  disclosed  here,  but  it  will  afford  no  end  of 
fun  for  any  person  who  has  one.  Price,  15 
cents  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Are.,  N.  Y. 


THE  SURPRISE  BOUQUET. 

The  best  practical  Joke  of 
the  season.  This  beautiful 
buttonhole  bouquet  Is  made 
of  artificial  flowers  and  leaves 
which  so  closely  resemble 
natural  flowers  that  not  one 
person  in  a  thousand  would 
detect  the  difference.  After 
placing  the  bouquet  in  your 
buttonhole  you  call  the  attention  of  a  friend 
to  its  beauty  and  fragrance.  He  will  very  | 
naturally  step  forward  and  smell  of  it,  when, 
to  his  utter  astonishment,  a  fine  stream  of  j 
water  will  be  thrown  into  his  face.  Where  | 
the  water  comes  from  is  a  mystery,  as  you  can 
have  your  hands  at  your  side  or  behind  you 
and  not  touch  the  bouquet  in  any  manner 
You  can  give  one  dozen  or  more  persons  u  j 
shower  bath  without  removing  the  bouquet 
from  your  buttonhole,  and  after  the  water  is 
exhausted  it  can  be  immediately  refilled  with¬ 
out  removing  it  from  your  coat.  Cologne  can 
be  used  In  place  of  water  when  desired.  We 
have  many  funny  things  in  our  stock,  but 
nothing  that  excels  this.  Price,  complete  in 
a  beautiful  box,  with  full  printed  instructions, 
25c.,  or  3  for  60c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 

C.  BLHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


MARBLE  VASE. 

A  clever  and  puzzling  effect, 
easy  to  do;  the  apparatus  can 
be  minutely  examined.  Effect: 
A  marble  can  be  made  to  put 
from  the  hand  into  the  <! 
vase,  which  a  moment  before 
.  .  was  Bhown  empty.  This  is  a 

beautiful  enamel',d  turned  wood  vase. 

_  Price.  20c. 

II.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  V. 

MYSTERIOUS  PLATE  i-IFTEK 

Made  of  flne  rubber, 
with  bulb  on  one  end 
and  inflator  at  other. 
Place  It  under  a  table 
cover,  under  plate  or 
glass,  and  bulb  is  pressed 
underneath,  object  rises 
mysteriously;  40  Ins. 
long.  Price,  25c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St„  N.  Y. 

A  NEW  SQUIRT  BADGE. 

Great  fun  for  the  mil¬ 
lion!  Wear  it  in  your 
buttonhole  and  then  press 
the  bulb  and  watch  the 
other  fellow  run. 

Price,  14c. 
C.  BE  HR,  150  XV.  62d  St. 
New  York  City. 


PI  MAGIC  MIRROR 

Fat  and  Lean  Funny  Facet 

By  looking  in  these  mtm.73  up¬ 
right  your  features  become  nar¬ 
row  and  elongated.  Look  into  it 
sidewise  and  your  phiz  broadens 
out  in  tho  most  comical  manner 
Size  314x2^  Inches,  in  a  hi  nd- 
some  imitation  morocco  case. 

Price  10  cents  each,  postpaid 

H.  F.  LANG, 

1815  Centre  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
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WANT  YOU 

TO  READ 

Moving  Picture  Stories 

A  Weekly  Magazine  devoted  to  Photoplays  and  Players  ;;  Absolutely  Ibe  finest  little  publication  on  the  news-stands 

W^PRSCE  5  CENTS  A  COPY 

ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY  -  -  THIRTY-TWO  PAGES 

BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  COVER  DESIGNS  -  FINE  HALF-TONE  FRONTISPIECES 

New  portraits  of  actors  and  actresses  every  week  -  Qeta  oopy  of  this  weekly  magazine  and  see  what  It  la 

EVERY  NUMBER  CONTAINS 

Sir  Gripping  Stories,  based  on  the  latest  and  best  films,  each  profusely  Illustrated  with  fine  half-tones  of  scenes  In  the 
plays. 

Photographs  and  Biographies  of  the  most  celebrated  Photoplay  actors  and  actresses. 

Special  Articles  relating  to  Moving  Pictures,  written  by  the  greatest  authorities  In  the  film  business. 

News  Notes  from  the  studios  about  tbe  doings  of  everybody  of  prominence  connected  with  the  Photoplays. 

Scenario  Hints  and  the  names  of  all  the  companies  who  may  buy  the  plays  you  write 
Poems,  Jingles,  Jests  and  every  bright  feature  calculated  to  interest  both  young  and  old 

.GET  A  COPY  NOW  from  jour  newsdealer,  or  send  ua  8  cats  In  money  or  postage  stamps,  and  w.  will  mall 

you  the  latest  number  Issued. 


FRAPiK  TOUSEY,  Publisher 

168  West  23d  Street 


New  York 
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- LATEST  ISSUES - 


706  Fred 
71>7  Fred 
7i»K  Fred 
7UU  Fred 

800  Fred 

801  Fred 

802  Fred 
8U3  h  ied 
804  Fred 
8(tf>  Fred 

806  Fred 

807  Fred 

808  Fred 
800  Fred 

810  Fred 

811  Fred 

812  Fred 

813  Fred 

814  Fred 

815  Fred 


Fearnot  and  the  Duke;  or,  Battling  a  Fortune  Hunter. 
Fearnot's  Day  ,  or.  The  Great  Reunion  at  Avon. 

Fearnot  In  the  South;  or.  Out  With  old  .Rill  Bland. 
Fearnot's  Museum  ;  or,  Backing  Knowledge  With  Fun. 

Fearnot's  Athletic  School  ;  or.  Making  Brain  and  Brawn. 
Fearnot  Mystified  :  or,  The  Disappearance  of  Terry  Olcott. 
Fearnot  and  the  Governor  ;  or,  Wording  Hard  to  Save  a  Life. 
Fearnot's  Mistake,  or,  Up  Against  His  Match 
Fearnot  in  Texas;  or,  Terry's  Man  From  Abilene. 

Fearnot  As  a  Sheriff  •  or.  Breaking  Up  a  Desperate  Gang. 
Fearnot  Battled  ;  or.  Outwitted  by  a  Woman 
Fearnot's  Wit  ;  and  how  It  Saved  His  Life. 

Fearnot’s  Great  Brize:  or.  Working  Hard  to  Win.  _ 

Fearnot  at  Bay  ;  or,  His  Great  Fight  for  Life. 

Fearnot’s  Disguise:  or,  Following  a  Strange  Clew. 
Fearnot’s  Moose-Hunt  ;  or,  Adventures  in  the  Maine  Woods 
Fearnot’s  Oratory  ;  or,  Fun  at  the  Girls'  High  School. 
Fearnot's  Big  Heart :  or.  Giving  the  Boor  a  Chance. 
Fearnot  Accused  :  or.  Tricked  by  a  Villain 
Fearnot's  Biuck  :  or.  Winning  Against  Odds. 


816  Fred  Fearnot’ 

817  Fred  Fearnot’ 

818  Fred  Fearnot' 
810  Fred  Fearnot 

820  Fred  Fearnot' 

821  Fred  Fearnot’ 

822  Fred  Fearnot 

Sulu. 

823  Fred  Fearnot’ 

824  Fred  Fearnot’ 
S25  Fred  Fearnot’ 

826  Fred  Fearnot’ 

827  Fred  Fearnot 


s  Deadly  Beril  :  or,  His  Narrow  Escape  From  Ruin, 
s  Wild  Ride  ;  or,  Saving  Dick  Duncan’s  Life, 
s  Long  Chase  :  or.  Trailing  a  Cunning  Villain, 
s  Last  Shot,  and  How  It  Saved  a  Life, 
s  Common  Sense,  or.  The  Best  Way  Out  of  Trouble 
s  Great  Find:  or.  Saving  Terry  Olcott's  Fortune, 
and  the  Sultan :  or,  Adventures  on  the  Island  of 

s  Silvery  Tongue  :  or.  Winning  an  Angry  Mob. 
s  Strategy  :  or.  Outwitting  a  Troublesome  Couple 
s  Little  Joke ;  or.  Worrying  Dick  and  Terry, 
s  Muscle ;  or.  Holding  His  Own  Against  Odds. 

On  Hand ;  or.  Showing  Up  at  the  Right  Time 


IV  D  I  IV 


82  8 
82'.) 
830 
881 


8  3  2 

833 

834 

835 

836 

837 

838 
830 

840 

841 

842 

843 


844 

845 

846 

847 

848 
840 

850 

851 

852 

853 

854 

855 

856 


Fred  Fearnot  s  Puzzle;  or.  Working  the  Bunco  St<i'*rer*. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  Evelyn  ;  or.  The  Infatuated  Rival. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Wager ;  or.  Downing  a  Brutal  Sport. 

Fred  Fearnot  at  St.  Simon's;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  GeorgLa 
Island. 

Fred  Fearnot  Deceived;  or.  After  the  Wrong  Man. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Charity  :  or.  Teaching  Others  a  Lesson. 

Fred  Fearnot  as  "The  Judge"  ;  or.  Heading  Off  the  Lyncher*. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Clown  ;  or.  Saving  the  Old  Man's  Blace. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Fine  Work  :  or.  Up  Against  a  Crank. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Bad  Break  ;  or,  What  Happened  to  Jones. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Round  Up  ;  or,  A  Lively  Time  on  the  Ranch. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Giant ;  or,  A  Hot  Time  in  Cheyenne. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Cool  Nerve:  or.  Giving  It  Straight  to  the  Boya 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Way  ;  or,  Doing  Up  a  Sharper. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  a  Fix  ;  or.  The  Blackmailer’s  Game. 

Fred  Fearnot  as  a  "Broncho  Buster”  ;  or,  A  Great  Time  in  the 
Wild  West. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  His  Mascot  :  or,  Evelyn's  Fearless  Ride. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Strong  Arm  ;  or.  The  Bad  Man  of  Arizona. 

Fred  Fearnot  as  a  "Tenderfoot” ;  or.  Having  Fun  With  the 
Cowboys. 

Fred  Fearnot  Captured;  or,  In  the  Hands  of*  the  Enemy. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Banker:  or.  A  Schemers  Trap  to  Ruin  Him. 
Fred  Fearnot's  Great  Feat ;  or,  Winning  a  Fortune  on  Skates. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Iron  Will  ;  or,  Standing  Up  for  the  Right. 

Fred  Fearnot  Cornered  ;  or.  Evelyn  and  the  Widow. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Daring  Scheme ;  or.  Ten  Days  in  an  Insane 
Asylum. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Honor ;  or,  Backing  Up  His  Word. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lawyer ;  or,  Young  Billy  Dedham's  Case. 
Fred  Fearnot  at  West  Boint :  or,  Having  Fun  With  the  Ilazers. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Secret  Society ;  or,  The  Knights  of  the  Black 
Ring. 
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No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND 
DREAM  BOOK. — Containing  the  great  oracle 
of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of 
almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with 
charms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  games  of 
cards. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great 
book  of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full 
Instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of 
the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  Illu¬ 
sions  as  performed  by  our  leading  magicians; 
every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT.— The  arts  and 
wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and 
hat  flirtation,  it  contains  a  full  list  of  the 
language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  Is  the  title  of 
this  little  book.  It  contains  full  Instructions 
in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball¬ 
room  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage, 
giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to 
be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  things  not  generally  known. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. 
— Giving  full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb¬ 
bells.  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing 
a  good,  healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty 
Illustrations 

No.  7.  HOW  .TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  and  containing  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paro- 
oquet.  parrot,  etc. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO¬ 
QUIST. — By  Harry  Kennedy.  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reading  this  book  of  instructions  can 
master  the  art.  and  create  any  amount  of  fun 
for  himself  and  friends.  It  Is  the  greatest 
book  ever  published. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX.— The  art  of  self- 
defense  made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
Illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  instruc¬ 
tive  books,  as  It  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  Instructor. 

No.  11  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. 
— A  most  complete  little  book,  containing  full 
directions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when 
to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for 
young  and  ol<1. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
LADIES. — Giving  complete  Instructions  for 
writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects;  a'so 
letters  of  Introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OK.  BOOK  OF 
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ETIQUETTE. — It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and 
one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know  all 
about  There’s  happiness  In  It. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  com¬ 
plete  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of 
candy.  Ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. 
— One  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable 
little  books  ever  given  to  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beauti¬ 
ful,  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  Is 
simple,  and  almost  costless. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVEN¬ 
ING  PARTY. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recita¬ 
tions,  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing¬ 
room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for 
the  money  than  any  book  published. 

No  21  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The 
most  complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever 
published.  It  contains  full  Instructions  about 
guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fish¬ 
ing,  together  with  description  of  game  and 
fish. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— 
Heller’s  second  sight  explained  by  his  former 
assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the 
secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the 
magician  and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giv¬ 
ing  all  the  codes  and  signals. 

No.  23  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS  — 
This  little  book  gives  the  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and 
unlucky  days. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO*  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
GEN  I  I.EMEN.  Containing  full  (directions  for 
writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects 

No.  25.  1IOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST  — 
Containing  full  Instructions  for  all  kinds  'of 
gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises  Em¬ 
bracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor 
W.  Macdonald. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BFII  |> 

A  BOAT.-  Fully  illustrated.  Full  instructions 
are  given  In  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion 
sports  to  boating. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  ANI)  BOOK  OF 
RECITATIONS. — Containing  the  most  popn  • 
selections  In  use,  comprising  Dutch  dialect 
French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect 
pieces,  together  with  many  standard  readings 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  - 
Everyone  Is  desirous  -of  knowing  what  his 
future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness 
or  misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell 
by  a  glance  at  this  little  book.  Buy  one  and 
be  convinced. 

No.  29  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR 

—  Every  boy  should  know  how  inventions  orig¬ 
inated.  This  book  explains  them  all.  giving 
examples  In  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnet¬ 
ism.  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc. 
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instructive  books  on  cooking  ever  published. 
It  contalno  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  flsh, 
game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes 
and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collec¬ 
tion  of  recipes. 

N  o.  31.  HOW  .  TO  BECOME  A  SPE  AKER. 
— Containing  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the 
different  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good 
speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  con¬ 
taining  gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of 
prose  and  poetrv. 

No  32.  HOW  TO  RIDE  A  BICYCLE.— 

Containing  instructions  for  beginners,  choice 
ol  a  machine,  hints  on  training,  etc.  A  com¬ 
plete  book.  Full  of  practical  illustrations. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  little  book,  containing  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes  etc 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS 
♦  KC°ataininp  aI!  the  lead,nS  conundrums  of 

wiUyYayTn™  *  ridd'eS’  CUr,°US  catch<*8  and 

DOCTOR  ?OW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN 
IMH  I  OR. — a  wonderful  book,  containing  use- 
ful  and  practical  information  in  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to 
e\ery  family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effec- 
Uve  recipes  for  general  complaints 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS  POFI  TRY 
HGEONS  AND  RABB1TS.-A  useful  and  ij: 
emu  ti\e  book.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

*SM" C*®;  HOD  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS. 
Including  hints  on  how  to  catch  moles 

hnwSet  8’  otter- ,rats-  squirrels  and  birds.  Also 
hou  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated 

MEVs  VoKK  RimJ’8  °F  NKW  VORK  END 
8  JOK  K  BOOK. — Containing  a  great  vs- 

«a*  i*r  ir.v.r.tbL,;x;rn 

c„„, ...  .  I.hou,  .. 

8 1  l  Ml*  SPEAKER. — Containing  a  varied  as- 

IrlshienAi«o  *tUViP  spfeohe*-  Negro.  Dutch  and 
for  end  men  8  Just  the  thing 

for  home  amusement  and  amateur  show*.  * 

No.  13.  llo\\  TO  BECOME  V  M  ir in 

th<?  *rande»t  assortment  of  mVg- 

Also  "rtTnl^*r  p,*<'Td  "h*  PubTC 

Also  trick*  with  cards.  Incantation*,  etc. 

No  44.  HOW  TO  WRITE  IN  *N 

SuVr,  rri;  ■ 

Suitable  for  \a1entlnes  and  Weddinea. 

«trkluc,;i;;  'va*  '»*- 

thing  new  and  verv  inst  ru n  lvV°°r > 
should  obtain  this  UT  u  , 
instruction*  for  organism** 
strel  trovipe.  »«uet#ur  mis- 

ur  s  for  J5  ...  moo,,  or  poa.a»  ...mp* 
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